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C Ediuey Commenis 


WHO'S THE LUCKY READER? 


The difference between life and death can be 
safety. The summer months are generally peak 
months for accidents in industry, and for that 
reason MANAGE has made this July issue its 
annual Safety Issue. 

At a recent meeting of our editorial staff, 
Assistant Editor Dwight Frick commented that, 
personally, he’d feel well rewarded for the extra 
work in connection with the special issue if it 
helped send just one reader home to his family 
safe and sound—instead of in a box, cast or 
ambulance. We all agreed with Dwight that if 
the safety information, either editorial or ad- 
vertising, in this issue succeeds in making one 
of the over 52,000 readers just enough safety- 
conscious to prevent one accident from happen- 
ing, then the Safety Issue will have been well 
worth while. 


The information contained in this special issue 
is the cream of a large pile of manuscripts on 
safety. Whether you're a line foreman, a factory 
superintendent, a personnel manager or chair- 
man of the board, there is information in this 
Safety Issue which can easily keep you from 
having that accident fate has in store for you 
tomorrow. 


WHO MAKES WHO HATE WHOM? 


One of the best-edited newspapers which 
crosses our desk is the monthly THE CWA 
NEWS, the official journal of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America (CIO). Although we 
generally are in complete disagreement with 
what they say, we respect their right to say 
what they have on their chests. It was in the 
June issue, however, that we found an unex- 
pected chuckle. On page 13 of the issue, was 
the three column headline, HATE HYSTERIA 
IS ON RISE IN THE U. S., STUDY FINDS. 


The chuckle came when we hastily turned 
back to page 8 where we had seen this three- 
column headline, INDUSTRY PROPAGANDA 
DAMNABLE LIE, PRES. BEIRNE TELLS 
STEELWORKERS UNION. 


Sort of trying to extinguish the flames of the 
rising hate hysteria with high-octane gasoline, 
eh? 


WHILE ON THE SUBJECT OF LABOR 


It is being keenly noted by management that 
the American Federation of Labor is really 
swinging into action to halt racketeering in 
labor unions. This is a highly-commendable 
move, though long delayed since such action 
was authorized by a powerful convention reso- 
lution in 1940. While the racketeers’ grip on 
AFL labor unions has certainly not been typical, 
some AFL leaders have protested for years that 
the national organization ought to pull together 
its forces to activate a strong anti-racketeering 
policy within the union. 

It was about seven months ago that the CIO 
voted to give its national officers the power to 
expel racketeers from positions of influence in 
any local union—if the local union did not take 
its own action. Though to date the CIO has 
moved only to banish slot machines from union 
halls and to prohibit “shakedown” advertising 
by union newspapers, the group is evidently 
moving in the right direction. 

Just in case the labor groups don’t move 
swiftly enough, Federal, state and local anti- 
crime Officials across the nation are studying 
the activities of racketeers in unions with a view 
to indictments 

Industry has seen its day of the “muscling- 
in” of racketeers, and so have the various gov- 
ernments in the country, so the unions have a 
lot of sympathizers on the sidelines. 

A. H. Raskin of The New York Times recently 
wrote an article for the Sunday edition of his 
newspaper concerning the national picture of 
this resolution by labor to clean house. Raskin 
remarked that, “Labor leaders are convinced 
they will come out on top eventually, but they 
will need a lot of help from employers and law- 
enforcement groups before the last crook trades 
in his union card for a prison number.” 

We thought that was stating it pretty well. 
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ON THE COVER 


Apropos for our safety issue, The Ryan 
Aeronautical Company contributed our 
cover photo this month. The view shows a 
Ryan employee arc welding a stainless steel 
exhaust section for a Ryan exhaust system 
which removes the hot gases from an air- 
craft engine. Using the world’s hottest 
flame, this arc welder is putting into prac- 
tice the suggested safety precautions which 
are urged upon all Ryan employees. 

First, he is equipped with the regulation 
welder’s helmet which protects his face 
and head from burns caused by splattering 
meta! or hot sparks from the weld zone. 
This helmet is equipped with a specially 
devised glass lens which protects his eyes 
by filtering out the injurious ultra violet 
radiation. Without this lens protection, he 
would receive an intense sunburn on his 
face and eyeballs in a very few minutes. 
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Youth 
will be served... 


comfort! 





TRUST YOUNG AMERICA to pick a winner when it comes 
to clothes. The “under thirties” were quick to recognize 
the handsome values in rayons—and are leading the style 
trend to a new kind of all-season comfort. 

Being modern-minded, they are welcoming fabrics 
designed for today’s living conditions. Be ing well- 
informed, they realize that man-made fibers like rayon 
can be fitted to almost any type of construction—includ- 
ing those that retain body heat without be ‘ing burden- 
some. Having a keen appreciation of good appearance, 
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they see that these fabrics tailor just so—drape smoothly 
—look like a million, yet carry practical price tags. 

But why not test your clothing ‘ ‘know-how’? Look 
over the suits, slacks, shirts and jackets at your favorite 
men’s or women’s shop. Do the numbers that attract your 
eve shout style . . . whisper price? Ten-to-one you've 
selected the modern apparel for young-minded people 
from six to sixty—rayon clothes for casual year-round 
wear! American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 1, N. Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


MAN-MADE FIBERS 








Safety Statistics Startle! 


Carelessness is the nation’s greatest killer, and the only cure 


for carelessness is safety. 


Though making an industrial safety 


program work is every employee's job, it is management's respon- 
sibility to supply “mere lip service. 


THE HISTORY OF SAFETY goes 
back to the beginning of the human 
race. Its earliest manifestations were 
instinctive acts to avoid injury. To- 
day it is served by engineers—a sci- 
ence that encompasses preventive, 
protective and curative functions. 
Safety is not limited to physical de- 
vices; psychology plays an important 
part in the modern safety program. 
The Davy Lamp marks an early mile- 
stone in the history of industrial 
safety. It was invented by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy to provide a light for use 
in mines which would not ignite ex- 
plosive mine gases, thus eliminating 
a major hazard in a dangerous occu- 
pation. The Davy Lamp conserved 
human life and made increased pro- 
duction possible. It is an interesting 
commentary on the whole subject of 
safety that ingenious devices had to 
be developed to prevent miners from 
opening the lamps while in the mines. 
In addition, other means of making 
an open flame, such as matches, had 
to be prohibited. 


SAFETY STATISTICS 

Even though tremendous strides 
have been made during the past few 
decades to make working conditions 
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By MAURICE KLINE 


General Scientific Equipment Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


safe, accidents destroy more working 
life than do heart disease, pneumonia, 
cancer or tuberculosis. This is par- 
ticularly significant when age is taken 
into account as deaths due to diseases 
increase with age while deaths due to 
accidents are high in the 15 to 24 age 
group. The tremendous cost to in- 
dustry of accidents is illustrated by 
figures regarding eye accidents. Each 
year the national loss due to eye in- 
juries alone runs above $20,000,000. 
in medical expenses and direct com- 
pensation. Indirect costs increase this 
figure to over $100,000,000. What 
more convincing evidence do we need 
that safe industrial practices are the 
remedy for an appalling waste of 
human and economic resources? 

Statistics show that mining, quarry- 
ing and lumbering are the most haz- 
ardous occupations while retail trade 
and communications are the least haz- 
ardous. Geographically, the Moun- 
tain States lead in accidents with a 
rate of 66 non-motor vehicle deaths 
per 100,000 persons. South Central 
is next with 49, Pacific 47, while 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic and 
North Central States have the same 
rate: 46. 


SAFETY IS EVERYBODY’S JOB 

Safety is a responsibility of man- 
agement and, in general, manage- 
ment recognizes this responsibility. 
In large plants, safety is often placed 
in the hands of policy-making com- 
mittees which include a top-manage- 
ment member. This committee will 
utilize the services of a safety engi- 
neer who is responsible for imple- 
menting committee policies. Many 
small plants place the burden on a 
safety engineer who works with 
foremen and superintendents to build 
safe working conditions. When a 
company is too small to utilize the 
full time of an engineer, safety often 
becomes part of somebody’s job and 
all too frequently under these condi- 
tions, safety becomes a matter of 
“Locking the barn after the horse is 
stolen.” 

In the most literal sense, however, 
safety is everybody's job. Mere lip 
service by management is not effec- 
tive, but the most complete job at 
the management level alone is not 
effective either. Safety must be part 
of the thinking of everyone in the 
organization. Employees do_ not 
know how to work safely. A sound 
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HOW THE GEOGRAPHIC 
AREAS IN THE UNITED 
STATES RATE IN NON- 
MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
PER 100,000 PERSONS. 





Mountain States—66 deaths 
per 100,000 persons. 





South Central States—49 
deaths per 100,000 persons. 





Pacific States—47 deaths 
per 100,000 persons. 





North Atlantic, South Atlan- 
tic and North Central States 
—46 deaths per 100,000 per- 
sons. 
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program must be planned, imple- 
mented, and made a part of each job. 
Safety must be studied, believed and 
understood. Safety is often a matter 
of seemingly little things of which 
the importance must be constantly 
realized. Studies indicate that there 
are “accident-prone” persons. Al- 
though protected by the same safety 
methods, certain individuals have 
accidents frequently, while others 
have none. Thus it is not enough to 
provide safe methods, it is also neces- 
sary to see that the methods are used. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 

Companies which manufacture 
safety equipment spend vast sums in 
developing practical, fool-proof de- 
vices for every need. Let us look at 
welding as an example of a relatively 
hazardous occupation that occurs fre- 
quently throughout industry. The 
welder may use face shields, goggles 
and gloves to protect himself. All of 
this equipment must stand up under 
the severe uses to which it is normally 
subjected. It must be convenient and 
comfortable, to overcome the work- 
ers natural desire to do things the 
easiest way. The glass in the face 
shields and goggles must eliminate 
harmful light-waves but pass enough 
light to permit rapid, accurate work- 
manship. And the cost of this safety 
equipment must be low so that it is 
not an appreciable item of manufac- 
turing expense. 

Gas masks and respirators are other 
important items in safe industrial 
practices. The proper device must 
be selected for protection against 
highly poisonous gases of various 
chemical content, against dust and 
vapors that become harmful when in- 
haled over periods of time and against 
nuisance dusts. 


The increased use of various types 
of gloves and finger pads can de- 
crease hand injuries and at the same 
time increase production by enabling 
faster handling or more rapid work. 
The safety engineer has a _ wide 
choice of glove materials—rubber, 
leather, asbestos, cotton; and glove 
designs from elbow length to hand 
pads, mits and finger guards from 
which to choose. 





SAFETY IN MATERIAL HANDLING 

Material handling methods can be 
engineered for safety and frequently 
the safe procedure is a faster, more 
economical procedure. This applies 
not only to large steel warehouse 
operations for example, (where safety 
shoes are a must) but to the storage 
of small quantities of materials which 
may be extremely hazardous if not 
properly handled. <A_ typical ex- 
ample of this is the use of a carboy 
tilter or a simple carboy pump for 
the handling of acids. These devices 
are inexpensive, soon pay their cost 
in time saved, and eliminate the harm- 
ful effects of spilled acid. 

The losses from accidents can be 
minimized by prompt, effective treat- 
ment. The services of a doctor or a 
hospital should be employed, but im- 
mediate treatment is often worth- 
while. The use of tannic acid prep- 
arations in the treatment of burns, for 
instance, is most effective when ap- 
plied immediately. Even in plants 
large enough to have a dispensary, 
first-aid cabinets should be located 
throughout the plant, so that they 
may be readily available wherever 
an accident may occur. 

The Eye Sweep is an example of a 
handy device that can prevent injury 
on top of injury. When something 
lodges in the eye the time-honored in- 
strument for removing it is the corner 
of a handkerchief, which is usually 
unsanitary. Even a cotton swab on 
the end of a probe might injure the 
eye. To overcome these objections, 
the Eye Sweep provides a flexible 
stainless steel loop to remove non- 
magnetic particles and a magnet to 
pick up bits of iron or steel. 

The distribution of safety equip- 
ment is also a highly specialized phase 
of industrial. safety. Whether you 
have a highly developed safety com- 
mittee in operation or are considering 
improving your methods of safety 
control, an independent, experienced 
source of supply can be of real help 
in suggesting safe methods and pro- 
viding trustworthy, dependable 
equipment at a fair price. Confidence 
in your source of supply is an essen- 
tial element of every safety cam- 


paign. 











ee \ VJ HEN Your Respirator 
Filter Is Dirty, Get A New 


One!” 

Signs like this made up a “respira- 
tor maintenance program” at the 
Wheeling. West Virginia, Works of 
Continental Foundry & Machine 
Company until September 30, 1946. 
Respirators of various types were pro- 
vided by the company, printed bulle- 
tins told employes how to use and 
care for them, and the responsibility 
of following through was placed on 
the men. 


IT DIDN’T WORK 

Workmen used until 
they could no longer breathe through 
them, then draped them around their 
necks like necklaces or didn’t wear 
them at all. 

Realizing this was not in keeping 
with Continental's safety policies, the 
safety department went to work and 
came up with an idea which has re- 
sulted in complete acceptance of re- 
spiratory protection by the men. The 
program planned around the 
facilities available at the Wheeling 
plant. It works there, the safety de- 
partment points out, because it was 
designed only for this plant. Before 
initiating the program, various types 
of respirators were studied, physical 
layout oi the plant was considered, 


respirators 


Was 


workmen were quizzed for their 
ideas, and information bulletins were 
issued to outline the new program 


for all concerned. 

The first step taken was to select 
an approved respirator which would 
be acceptable to employes. The 
Dustfoe Respirator, a development of 
Mine Safety Appliances Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was chosen as the 
respirator which most nearly answered 
the predetermined requirements. The 
Dustfoe bears the approval of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, is both light- 
weight and _ comfortable. Conti- 


S 


nental’s safety department standard- 
ized on this respirator. 

The company then established a 
cleaning and_ sterilizing program. 
Consideration was given to selecting 
a conveniently located “Respirator 
Headquarters”. The room chosen is 
along the route from the locker room 
to the foundry, a spot which the men 
inust pass on their way to and from 
work. 

Finally, a distributing system was 
set up to make each man’s respirator 
as personal as his own toothbrush. 

All men who work in areas where 
protection is needed are issued res- 
pirators which have numbers cut 
into the aluminum facepieces with a 
vibrator tool. 

When the respirator is issued, the 
respirator number and the name 
of the man who receives it are re- 
corded, along with the man’s clock 
number. This is to prevent confusion 
if the man moves to another job 
where he will not need a respirator. 
These records are kept in the respira- 
tor department so the man who runs 
the department can locate the work- 
man’s respirator either by name or 
respirator or clock number. 

A WORKABLE RESPIRATOR PROGRAM 

Putting all these things together 
gave Continental’s Wheeling safety 
department a workable respirator pro- 
gram. It started officially on Sep- 
tember 30, 1946. At that time 31 
respirators were issued. Within two 
weeks this number had increased to 
72. Today more than 200 respirators 
are in everyday use at the Wheeling 
Works. 

Continental's safety department 
feels that the program is successful 
because of the manner in which it is 
handled. The worker knows the res- 
pirator he picks up each morning 
cleaned, sterilized, _in- 


has been 















































CHIPPER AT WORK ON A GIANT 
LADLE cast at the Wheeling, West 
Virginia Works of Continental Foun- 
dry & Machine Company. He wears 
his own Dustfoe respirator which was 
supplied by the company to protect 
him. 


spected, and equipped with a new 
filter. He also knows it is his own. 

At the end of his shift, the Conti- 
nental employe stops momentarily on 
his way from the job to the locker 
room and leaves his respirator at the 
cleaning department. Then that de- 
partment takes over. The attendant 
in the cleaning room first removes 
and discards the filter from the res- 
pirator. When he has collected all 
the respirators from the shift going 
off, he places them in a wire basket 
and lowers the basket into a cleaning 
solution. He agitates the basket in 
the solution for five minutes to make 
sure the cleaner gets to all parts of 
the respirators. 

After the five-minute cleaning pe- 
riod, the respirators are removed from 
the solution and placed in a cold 
water rinse where they are manually 
agitated for five minutes before be- 
ing placed in the sterilizing solution. 

(Continued to Page 30) 
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LENS iy HEN 


“the M.S.A. DUSTFOE #55 


When workers snap the Dustfoe #55 into place, 
they're immediately aware of four advantages; 
(1) it’s so light they hardly know they’re wearing 
it; (2) its compact, streamlined design elimi- 
nates annoying “blind spots” and permits normal 
downward vision; (3) it provides easy breathing; 
(4) it conforms to facial contours without un- 
comfortable pressure. Add to these comfort 
features the smart, clean design of the Dustfoe 
#55, and the approved filter action that gives 
maximum breathing protection where dusts are 
not significantly more toxic than lead, and you 
have the reasons why it’s the respirator workers 
will WEAR. 

This important contribution to industry adds 





Call the M.S.A. man on your every safety problem... 
his job is to help you. 








another product to our line of over 2600 approved 
safety items. Every day, in our Research Labora- 
tory and plant, we are working to improve our 
present products; to anticipate the safety prob- 
lems introduced by new processes or operations, 
and to develop and manufacture safety equipment 
to combat them. 

If you have a safety problem in your plant, 
chances are we have the answer in ours. It’s just 
a matter of getting together. The M.S.A. Repre- 
sentative—there’s one in every principal city— 
is ready and waiting to take this all-important 
step. He’ll be glad to give you the details on our 
new Dustfoe #55 Respirator or discuss any 
safety problems you might have. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STS., PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
At Your Service: 68 Branch Offices in the United States 
MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Winnipeg, Vancouver, New Glasgow, N.S. 
Representatives in Principal Cities in Mexico, Central and South America 
Cable Address “MINSAF" Pittsburgh 





Supervisors 





ECENTLY, in a heavy manu- 

facturing plant, an accident- 
prone employee was asked to talk 
about his notion of safety and what it 
means to be safe and accident-free. 
He said, “I believe every employee 
should be made to report even the 
slightest injury.” At the same time 
this employee had a week-old un- 
treated wound an eighth of an inch 
deep from knuckle to finger-tip. Upon 
questioning, he said, “Oh, that’s just 
a scratch!” 

Another accident-repeater felt that 
causes of accidents were often “just 
fate.” 

Who are the accident-prone em- 
ployees and to what extent do super- 
visors cause accidents? 

In an attempt to better under- 
stand the human element in accidents 
the University of Chicago has, over a 
period of several years, done some in- 
tensive interviewing of a representa- 
tive group of accident-prone employ- 
ees and also studied the leadership 
qualities of their supervisors. Psy- 


chologists in recent years have come 
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(Based on a Survey by 
CHARLES W. NELSON, 
Assistant Professor, Sociology and 


Industrial Relations, University of 
Chicago ) 











to recognize that there is a type of 
personality pattern which lends _ it- 
self to repeated accidents. Here the 
individual may unconsciously seek to 
get hurt. There is usually a feeling 
of resentment against authority which 
cannot be directly expressed. In- 
stead, the anger turns into guilt feel- 
ings and self-punishment in the form 
of an accident. 

A representative group of accident- 
prone employees was chosen from a 
typical manufacturing plant in the 
midwest, which has around 6000 em- 
ployees ranging from unskilled to 
skilled labor. Its severity rate for ac- 
dents is 1.329. For a plant with a 
safety program, excellent develop- 
ment of mechanical safeguards and 
the establishment of sound safety 
rules, this figure is comparable to 
other plants of its kind. In spite of 
its safety efforts this plant has a num- 
ber of accident repeaters or accident- 
employees and two depart- 
with high accident rates. 


prone 
ments 

The selection of the accident-prone 
was strictly from the worker's acci- 





Can Inerease Aceidents! 


dent record. If, over the last five- 
year period the employee had experi- 
enced more than his share of serious 
accidents (four or more), he was an 
accident-repeater and, for us, acci- 
dent-prone. (The average employee 
had less than .01 such accidents.) 
One of these accident-prone employ- 
ees had a record of five lost-time 
accidents, 110 medical visits and 182 
first-aid visits in the five-year period. 

At random, twenty of 129 acci- 
dent-prone employees were chosen 
for intensive interviewing. Later, 
these twenty cases were matched with 
twenty accident-free employees on 
race, education, occupation, and de- 
partment. Surprisingly enough it was 
found some employees had gone ten 
years without a single accident of any 
kind. It was evident that some em- 
ployees had too many and others too 
few accidents for them to be ex- 
plained by chance. So it was decided 
to see how the two groups of 
employees differed. 

To have a more accurate and re- 
viewable interview, it was decided to 
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record each interview on tape. The 
“mike” was in clear view with the 
recorder running when the employee 
came into the office. After introduc- 
tions and explanations that the em- 
ployees help was needed in learning 
more about the causes of accidents, 
the interviewer said the “mike” was 
to eliminate note-taking but would be 
shut off if the employee objected. No 
one objected and there was little 
evidence of “mike fright” or fear of 
speaking for the confidential record. 

The interviews were about one 
hour in length and were broken into 
the following three phases: 

(1) Free discussion of the employ- 
ee’s thinking about safety in general. 

When left free to just talk about 
his notion of safety and what it 
means to be safe, the accident-free 
employees spoke very realistically of 
their actual experiences around the 
plant where accidents had or might 
have occurred. 

The accident-prone paraphrased 
the safety slogans but showed con- 
tradictory personal behavior in their 
actions. For example, one employee 
suggested foremen should inspect 
each employee's goggles, shoes, and 
clothing to see that they were in good 
shape, but his own clothes were in 
such bad shape he looked like a 
bundle of rags. Upon questioning, 
he said he felt that they were ade- 
quate. 

Another worker emphasized good 
housekeeping, saying, “First thing I 
do is go pick up here and there so it’s 





safe,” his feet kicking as he spoke be- 
trayed his style of clean-up. His 
superiors said he kicked everything 
out of the way. It’s safety habits, not 
safety slogans that reduce accidents. 

(2) A period of frustration brought 
on by misinterpretation of the em- 
ployee’s statement and cutting him 
off when he tried to clarify. 

The accident-prone made poor ad- 
justments to the frustration period. 
For example, one man at the height 
of frustration and anger (he had 
been beating the table and saying, 


“You can get hurt in this very 
room!”) went to sleep as an escape 
from the situation as he had also 


been known to do at his work bench. 
Many gave way under frustration, 
wavered, and backed down on their 
statements. The accident-free put 
in more qualifiers for their statements, 
their speech maintained a_ steady 
pace, and they did not back down on 
their statements. 

(3) A_ tension-releasing period 
when the employee could project his 
feelings of frustration out by saying 
whom or what he thought was at fault 
for accidents. 

The accident-prone felt that acci- 
dents were just “bound to happen” 
or that they were the results of their 
own and other employee’s horseplay. 
The accident-free pointed more to 
mechanical things and to aggressive 
supervisors who got the employee 
rattled so that he didn’t watch what 


he was doing. This seemed in line 


with the way the accident-prone had 
reacted to the frustration period and 
also suggested a study of supervisors’ 
leadership attitudes. 


AUTOCRATIC SUPERVISORS AND 
ACCIDENTS 

Accidents do not happen in a social 
vacuum. Accident-prone employees 
interviewed seemed to be “triggered” 
off by autocratic supervisors. At least 
in two departments there were four 
to five times as many of these typical 
lost-time accidents as compared to the 
plant average. The foremen of these 
two departments were given the 
Supervisory Situation Survey to see 
if their leadership attitudes differed 
from the average supervision. Of 
the four styles of leadership measured 
by the scale these twenty-eight super- 
visors were found to be significantly 
high in autocratic and significantly 
low in democratic leadership atti- 
tudes. (Differences from plant aver- 
age could not have happened more 
than one time out of 100 by chance. ) 
Follow-up work shows that where 
this kind of supervisor is transferred 
the accident rate drops and begins to 
increase in his new department. 

One case suggests that a supervisor 
may be high on autocratic scores 
without increasing accidents if he is 
not also low on the democratic 
Or, in other words, just being auto- 
cratic does not seem to cause acci- 
dents if the supervisor is fairly close 
to his employee group as shown by 
the high democratic scores. 


scale. 





Accident-prone employees seem to be “triggered” off by autocratic supervisors. 
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“AM JONES is on the spot. He sits 
bY there nervously twisting his cap, 
his right foot in a plaster cast. Union 
stewards sit to the right and left of 
him. while on the opposite side of the 
room sit his foreman, his area super- 
visor, the assistant plant superintend- 
ent, and the safety supervisor. The 
scene is the superintendent's office. 

The superintendent lights a cigar- 
ette while he is thinking, “Now watch 
vourself, Harry, try to keep this meet- 
ing on an even keel; keep tempers 
down, and try to make that operator 
feel that we are here to help him and 
help our plant safety rather than to 
punish him for a careless act. He 
seems pretty nervous, so remember 
this is not an everyday occurrence for 
him—called on the carpet. Well, 
everyone's settled; we'd better get 
started. 

“Sam, 


on 
along: 


how's your foot coming 


Sam fidgets and looks down at his 
plaster cast and murmurs something 
about the foot ‘keeping him awake 
the last couple of nights, but it’s get- 
ting a little better now. So you say, 
“O.K., Sam, suppose you tell us just 
what happened. As you know, we're 
here today to investigate this injury 
with the idea of trying to prevent 
such an injury from occurring again. 
We want you to feel that no matter 
what you say it won't be held against 
you, and we expect all the rest of the 
people in this room to let their hair 
down and tell anything they know 
about this case. O.K., Sam, suppose 
you start the ball rolling.” 

“Well, I driving my _ jitney 
down through the Alloy area on the 
shift three nights ago when 
something in the road, must have 
been a bolt or a loose piece of con- 
crete, hit the front wheel. Then I 
don't remember exactly what hap- 
pened, except my stack of lead, with 
38 one-hundred pound pigs on it, 
toppled over and I had a hard job 
to keep from falling off the jitney. I 
got off the jitney, and I didn’t see any 
foremen or operators around, so | 
decided the best thing to do was to 
get the stack re-piled and pick it up 
again with the fork lift on my jitney. 
So, I bent over the pile and started 
restacking the pigs. I don’t know how 
it happened, but all of a sudden one 
of the pigs started toppling and I 
couldn't stop it and it rolled down off 


12 


was 


“dog” 


the pile and hit the side of my foot. 
The steel cap in my shoe saved my 
big toe and the next two toes, but the 
pig hit in such a way that it broke 
some bones in my instep. I didn't 
know I had broken any bones right 
then, so I limped over to the Alloy 
building, and told the foreman what 
happened. He sent me up to the hos- 
pital for treatment and they X-rayed 
my foot and found out that I had 
some broken bones. I guess that is 
about all there was to it.” 

“O.K., Sam, that’s pretty clear. | 
think we've heard that same story be- 
fore, but I wish we could find some 
way to keep from hearing it again.” 

“Joe,” nodding to the foreman, 
“what do you have to say about it?” 

Joe starts off, “Well, it’s just about 
the way Sam told it. The first thing 
I knew about it was when he came to 


me and told me about his injury. So 
I sent him up to the hospital in the 
ambulance. I got two other fellows 
and they went down and restacked 
the pile.” 

The superintendent asks, “Just how 
did you go about restacking the pile, 
Joe?” 

“The same as we're always supposed 
to restack a pile. We got one of the 
hooks, the kind we made up for this 
job, and we pulled the loose pigs 
down from the pile so that they were 
easy to grab and pick up without 
toppling any pigs. This is the way 
that we have been set up to do it ever 
since I can remember.” 

The superintendent thinks to him- 
self “how many times are we going to 
have to hear this story repeated? 
Well, we might as well hear the same 
story from the rest of them.’ 


An Old Foreman 


By H. W. WHEELER 
Manager of Operations and acting Plant Manager 
Ethyl Corporation — Baton Rouge Plant 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES—Bill King, supervisor, second from right, talking 


things over with his men. 


His contact slip is shown below. 


Others in the picture 


are, left to right: James E. Smith, Wallace E. Tarver, and Robert J. McCauley. 
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How about you, Pete, what is your 
understanding of the correct way to 
re-pile a stack of pigs?” 

Pete, the supervisor, confirms Joe's 
story on how the pile should be re- 
stacked. Then the safety supervisor 
tells the same story. You know all the 
time that this story has been told and 
retold many times in the supervisory 
levels. Why, then, hasn't it gotten 
down to the operator, or if it has got- 
ten down to him why hasn't he done 
as he was supposed to have done? So 
you wonder whether Sam has ever re- 
ceived the proper instructions and 
you ask him, “Sam, have you ever 
been instructed to restack pigs in 
that way?” 

“Well, no sir, I can't say that I re- 
reived any exact instructions person- 
ally. | may have heard something said 
about it in a safety meeting, but it 


official report and the incident is 
closed. 
A few vears ago we asked our- 


selves, “Why do we keep repeating 
this sort of thing? Isn't there some 
way we can get some word through to 
the men daily so that their interest in 
safety will be kept at a high level. 
Can't their information and _ training 
be continuous, rather than a_ spas- 
modic affair that varies from peaks of 
activity after a major injury to val- 
leys of inertia when things are run- 
ning quietly again?” 

“Why is it that other information 
besides safety is so difficult to get to 
the working men? It starts from top 
management clearly expressed. Top 
management has a sincere desire to 
have everyone allot a portion of his 
time, his effort, and above all, his 
enthusiasm, to the advancement of 


Learns New 


was sort of vague, and I was sitting 
in the back of the room and didn't 
hear too much about what was going 
on. You know, some of those meet- 
ings hardly keep a man awake. I did 
know you had to be careful with 
those one-hundred pound pigs.” 

So you try for further information 
and you ask, “Sam, when was the last 
time you had been reminded by a 
foreman of the hazards involved in 
restacking a flat of lead?” 

“I can’t just say, sir, because I don't 
remember that anyone ever men- 
tioned this exact point. Most of the 
time when they tell us about safety 
they tell us to be more alert and we 
wont have injuries.” 

THE NEED FOR 
BETTER COMMUNICATIONS 

The meeting comes to an end and 
you publicize this injury. You have a 
report of the discussion put on the 
bulletin boards, you request all super- 
vision to talk about it in their safety 
meetings, and you tell everyone to 
pass the word down to the operators 
once more. You tell them that this, a 
principal cause of foot injuries, is a 
simple thing to avoid. You try to 
show by your earnestness how serious 
the thing can be, then you write the 
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Tricks 


safety and good operation. Top man- 
agement knows that communication 
through line organization is the pri- 
mary medium for building good em- 
ployee relations. They know the first- 
line foremen is the most important 
focus of communication.” 

Just how good are our lines of 
word-of-mouth, elbow-rubbing com- 
munication? Do we really know? 
How can we measure this flow of 
communication? It was in trying to 
answer these questions that we slowly 
developed our ‘Personal Contact Plan.’ 
Here it is! 

First, a note is sent to each fore- 
man and supervisor, telling how to 
get started. Something like this: 

Mr.Brown: Attached you will find a few 
new pages for your hip-pocket lefax note- 
book. These slips are designed to help you 
and me know more about our people, to prod 
us into making regular, scheduled contacts 
and to measure the two-way communication 
between different levels of our people. Fill 
in these slips at the end of your day’s work. 
These “Contact Reports” will turn out to 
be among your most important reports, and 
will give you pleasure and satisfaction. 
Please make them brief. For instance, if 
you talk to Fred LeBlanc about gas masks, 
just write his name and number on the slip, 
write the two words, ‘Gas Masks,” fill in 
the date, and drop it in the mail. Writing 
the report should never take over one 





WILLIE DAVIS, foreman, is shown 
above discussing the proper stacking 
of pig lead with the good-looking 
gent on the right, Behrman J. 
Berteau. Davis’ contact slip is at- 
tached to photo. 


minute per man. In your contacts, try to 
touch on subjects related to your people's 
interest, such as family, sports and hobbies. 
Discuss safety in small doses. Always speak 
in terms of the other man’s interests. Let 
him do most of the talking. After we try 
this a week or so, you will probably have 
some suggestions which will lead to improv- 
ing the contact system. We'll get together 


then. Good luck! 
Harry White 


Then the reports come streaming 
in; perhaps as many as 500 reports 
per day. The chief supervisors and 
assistant superintendent review most 
of them. The superintendent will 
study 30 or 40 to see what kinds of 
contacts are being made. Most re- 
ports will be brief, but many will 
cover both sides of the lefax. 

Next, the superintendent develops 
a habit of having contacts made on 
subjects that are “hot” at any particu- 
lar period. For instance, he may decide 
that housekeeping is in a slump. He 
will then send a request through line 
organization for all supervision to 
make their contacts for three days 
solely on the subject of housekeeping. 
A week later he may decide to have a 
few days given to discussion of gas 
masks or fire fighting equipment. 

Last, a few weeks after the ‘go 
ahead, the foremen and _ supervisors 
will find certain advantages and dis- 

(Continued to Page 26) 
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We realize that Safety is one of the 
driest, most uninteresting and repeti- 
tious subjects to write about but is 
one of the most important single 
things affecting our daily life both 
at work and at home. Let's leave the 
plant safety to the designated authori- 
ties, close up shop and go home. 

We arrive home and after extending 
the usual affectionate greetings to 
our beloved spouse, wild injuns, in- 
laws, dog, cat and parakeet, we plunk 
down in our favorite chair, if not 
occupied, for a moment of medita- 
tion. Instead of thinking about what 
you think of the boss and what the 
boss thinks of you, how to correct 
national and world affairs, etc., let's 
think about— 


SAFETY AT OUR HOUSE 

Didja know that a cigarette shot a 
man or that a sweet potato exploded 
in a woman's face. Jim Drager of 
Beloit, Wis., placed a lighted cigar- 
ette on an ash tray and settled back 
to read his newspaper, the fag touched 
off the bullet, wounding Jim. Mrs. 
Swauger of Ravenna, O., opened the 
oven and a sweet potato that had 
been baking blew up, caused by the 
steam built up inside the skin. She 
was treated for shock. (Not a very 
sweet potato. ) 

Those cases are rather remote but 
here are a few that could happen in 
your house. 

Seven-year-old Kathy was severely 
burned when she knocked a kettle of 
boiling water off the stove. (Moral— 
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By Frank Twitchell 


handles should always be turned in 
for your own protection as well.) 

Two-year-old Jean was caught by 
the arm of a wringer, pulled in and 
choked to death. Her mother had 
just left for a minute. (Moral—turn 
off machinery or, better still, pull the 
plug because kids can get into trouble 
faster than a politician can kiss a 
baby on election eve. ) 

Eighteen-months-old Linda climbed 
into the bathtub, turned on the hot 
water and scalded to death. 


Younguns are uncanny in their 
ability to find the right gadget to 
push, pull or turn to get into trouble, 
but seldom are able to reverse the 
procedure to get themselves out of 
their mess. Babies suffocating, fing- 
ers caught in vending machines, feet 
caught in drains, heads caught be- 
tween picket fences, fingers cut on 
sewing machines, stepping on pro- 
truding nails, cuts from sharp instru- 
ments, shootings with “unloaded 
guns,” drownings in unprotected cess- 
pools, water-filled foundations, 
swamps, etc., fill the news day in and 
day out. 


A SAFETY TOUR AT HOME 

Let’s go back in the house and con- 
duct our own safety tour and point 
out some booby traps or as Esther 
Williams, the Swimagician, calls 
them “baby traps.” Esther surveyed 
her house one day and was amazed 
and dismayed at the countless num- 
ber of hazards Ben and she had un- 
wittingly subjected their two little 


adventurers to. They did something 
amout it. Will you? 

That cabinet under the sink is a 
dandy place to play; there’s Drano, 
Sani Flush, Linco, Insect Killer, Furn- 
iture Polish and all kinds of soaps. 
They are very handy to have but are 
not recommended by Duncan Hines 
as being digestable. A bobby pin and 
a wall socket are lots of fun for your 
little prowlers, though it might prove 
to be a shocking experience (your 
hardware store stocks Safety Outlets). 
Leaving their new toy in disgust, they 
mosey around to the staircase which, 
of course, has no gate so they have 
a choice of crawling down (or bounc- 
ing down but that is too many 
bounces to the ounce). High door 
knobs and screen latches are frustrat- 
ing but very effective. Then there 
are the Humpty Dumptys that have 
a knack for falling off the tables while 
being bathed, falling out of carriages 
or falling out of highchairs. How- 
ever, short falls usually only hurt 
their pride because their bones are 
not brittle. Also, during the powder- 
ing process don’t leave pins laying 
around and keep the talc out of sight 
or covered as they will take a swig. 
Keep peanuts and popcorn out of 
reach as well as matches and lighters. 

When they get big enough to reach 
the medicine cabinet—your troubles 
begin anew. 

In the event you can’t foolproof 
all the subjects covered, we suggest 
you carry a full line of first aid equip- 
ment for the little angels and a king- 
size bottle of aspirin for yourself. 
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——_— 
get into 


politics ? 


. » »« sure, why not? 


Don’t we foremen live in a democracy? 
Where the government belongs to the people? 
Shouldn't foremen get interested in causes, 
and issues, and candidates? 

The trouble is so many people pass up 
politics. They say they are not interested. 
They don’t even bother to vote. If they did, 
we would be sure of sound government. 
Thomas Jefferson said, “The sum total of the 
common sense of the common people is the 
greatest and soundest force on earth.” 


The key to good government is heavy voting. 





Right here is where we management men 
can help in a big way, and on a non-partisan 
basis. How? By asking our relatives, friends 
and neighbors: 


* Are you registered? 
* Do you vote at every election? 


* Will you vote at the next one? 


That’s why we have the form of government 
we do—so everybody can get into politics. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 


This advertisement paid for by industries supporting 
the American free enterprise system. 
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By Harold L. Harris 


Research Director, Daniel Rashall & Asso- 
ciates, Public Relations Consultants 


ee is public relations? How 
does it function? Who should 
be concerned with it? These and 


similar questions were directed by 
our organization among the people 
at the supervisory and management 
level within the Los Angeles area. 

As a result of these research efforts 
we found many misconceptions on 
the part of management people 
towards the field of public relations. 
The opinions expressed to us indi- 
cated that there was a virtual no 
man’s land surrounded by pure and 
simple hocus-pocus concerning these 
vital activities. 

In an attempt to eliminate what- 
ever degree of misinformation which 
may exist, we would like to positively 
set forth those areas of public rela- 
tions which are of particular concern 
to you in your daily activities. 

The replies as to just what public 
relations is, in a definitive sense, were 
about as varied as there were people 
interviewed. Realizing that defini- 
tions either say too little or too much, 
we would like to put forth a rather 
Namely, public relations 
means everything that you say or do 
as a company or as a representative 
of that company . . . everything that 
has its effect on the public. 

In order to have GOOD public 
relations your organization must ob- 
jectively understand the public, and 
in turn, the public should understand 
your organization. In addition, your 
company must meet the needs of the 
public for the products or services 
you offer. In effect, GOOD public 
relations is aimed at winning the 
highest order of public approval for 
a cause, through the adoption of 
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broad one. 


sound organizational policies that are 
made understandable among all peo- 
ple. 

On the other hand, public relations 
absolutely and unequivocally is not a 
cover-up for shortcomings, a propa- 
ganda campaign to disguise the facts, 
a cure-all, or merely the creation of 
favorable press comments. Public re- 
lations, as the above paragraph illus- 
trated, cannot, by its very nature, be 
grounded on any of these sterile tech- 
niques. Rather, it must be based on 
a sincerity that assumes a likeness of 
interests among all groups in our 
economy. When this is recognized, 
then policies can be developed which 
are in line with this mutual concern. 

The receptiveness of the public 
towards any company de- 
pends to a great extent upon the re- 
liance which employees, customers, 
and the public place upon the valid- 
ity of communications from manage- 
ment. Never let it be forgotten that 
belief and trust are inextricably 
bound together. Truth must be the 
cornerstone of any attempt to influ- 
ence peoples attitudes. 


message 


It is on this subject of attitudes, 
particularly the attitudes of the pub- 
lic towards a product or service, that 
public relations is almost entirely con- 
cerned. Although this is one item 
that does not appear on a financial 
statement, it is, however, the one 
entity that makes everything else 
function properly. 

Whether we realize it or not, atti- 
tudes exist wherever there are people. 
Stop to think for a moment, the last 
person you met. In the course of 
talking with him you immediately 
formulated some opinion of that per- 


son. Hence, it must be realized that 
when people come in contact with 
your company they either like, dis. 
like, or are indifferent towards the 
firm, the product, or its services 
Remember, a_ definite attitude js 
formed, for that is the nature of 
human beings. Thus, our one and 
only choice is to decide how GOOD 


our public relations will be. It is noth 


a question of a firm asking if they 
can afford public relations or not, but 
rather, asking how we may improve 
our public relations. 


At this juncture, there may arise 


in your minds the idea that publicf 


relations is something of a defensive 
measure. Perhaps, you feel it could 
be likened to a first aid kit—something 
that just sits on the shelf and gathers 
dust and is only used in case of emer. 
gency. As we have said before, the 
object of a public relations is to plan 
and establish a favorable atmosphere 
for an organization to operate. This 
should indicate that a public relations 
program must be positive and antici. 
pate unfavorable situations. That is 
it must be employed in a preventiv 
rather than a defensive capacity. T 
be sure, occasions will arise when 


defense may be necessary, but in aff 


well conceived program this should 
be the exception rather than the rule 

Since most performances of an or 
ganization and its members are based 
on policy, public relations thinking 
and action must function on the pol- 
icy-making level. In fact, the job o 
the public relations executive or con- 
sultant is to make every other execu 
tive aware of the human relation 
impact of their particular decisions 

These policies, once they are for 
mulated, must be interpreted prop 
erly among members of the organiza 
tion before they can expect proper 
understanding and appreciation fron 
outsiders. In fact, the public rela- 
tions program’s success is directl) 


dependent upon the understanding> 


and participation of those within ap 
organization. 

In a formal public relations pro- 
gram, the department or consultant 
can only guide policies and help exe- 
cute programs toward the end of cus 
tomer and employee approval. He 
cannot DO public relations for the 
firm not any more than the 
gardener does the growing, for, it 
reality, the gardener has only the abil 

(Continued to Page 32) 
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PEACE 


HERE is a popular but false not‘on that war brings 
prosperity. 

War does bring the 
brings inflation and higher dollar incomes. 

The truth is, however, that nobody really benefits 
from war because taxes and government borrowing take 
away a huge portion of war-time income. 

A chart on this page (prepared by the American 
Economic Foundation from official data) shows the per- 
centage of the people’s income taken by 
since 1933. 

This chart does not show income in money because 
real income is not money—it is what the money will buy. 

Neither is the cost of government money: it is the 
goods and services that the Government takes 
from the people. 

The chart, therefore, should be considered as a meas- 
urement of the good things of life, the food, clothing, 
houses, automobiles, refrigerators, television and 
all the other things, that the people could have 
produced for themselves had it not been for government 
expenditures. ll 


illusion of prosperity because it 
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HE fact that we people have enjoyed a reasonable 
amount of “war prosperity” simply how 
prosperous we could have been. 

The number of dollars in these war expenditures 
(which includes interest on debt. pensions, 
foreign aid, as well as direct military amounts 
to the staggering total of $518 billion. 

This is more than $10,000 for every family in the 
United States. 
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Every family could have had a new house, or five new 
automobiles, or could have replaced all their personal 
belongings five times over. 

The tools of production which make our work lighter 
and enabie us to produce so much could have been 
almost trebled. 

This amount of $518 billion is almost as much as the 
total assets of the entire United States—which means 
that we could have almost doubled all private and public 
property. iW 


HAT opportunity is gone, but we have lost more 
than the property: we still owe more than half 
of the money—about $260 billion. 

This debt will probably never be paid during our life- 
times, but every year we have to pay interest on it 
amounting to about $120 per family. 

Moreover, this debt is still growing with no relief in 
sight. 

It is plain to see that our military enemies are also 
our economic enemies. 

If you want a real deep, personal reason for hating 
Hitler and Stalin, just think of the money they have 
cost you and how much more may be just around the 
corner: your family’s share from July, 1952, through 
June, 1953, will be about $1,200! 
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HOW’S THIS FOR A REGULAR FOREMEN’S CLUB MEETING CROWD?— 
The group above was the 1270 persons attending the annual “Ladies Night’ 
meeting of the Foremen’s Club of Toledo, O., held in the Toledo Sports 
Arena. 


LOCKHEED PRESIDENT Robert E. Gross, left, recently was 

awarded a special “our number one supervisor’ plaque from 

the Lockheed Management Club at Burbank, Calif. Making the ; 

presentation, which followed an address by Gross, is R. C. Howey, 

retiring Management Club President. PAN AMERICAN 
Club of Miami, Fia., 


scholarship to Jared 
Miami junior. Making#e 
ment Club President 
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TO SWIM OR NOT TO SWIM, THAT IS THE QUESTION— 
Virginia Gibson of the Warner Bros. movies looks to you for 
help in her quandary (via those beautiful eyes, too). 





INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT STUDENTS—tThe Supervisors Club of The 
White Motor Company, Cleveland, recently sponsored an 18-week Industrial 


Management course for the company’s g t personnel. The course 
covered the growth of g industrial organization, wage incen- 
tives, job evaluation, human relations, etc. The course was so successful 
(35 graduates) that another will be launched in September. 
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By Joe Penfold 


The Rogue River of southwest Ore- 
gon is one of the legendary fishing 
streams of North America—salmon 
and steelhead. It is also one of the 
few remaining, unfettered streams of 
the northwest. Its salmon and steel- 
head runs are facing extinction be- 
cause of high power dams which the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation proposes 
to construct below principal spawning 
areas. Sportsmen and conservationists 
throughout the nation have opposed 
bitterly the destruction of this great 
sport fishery, which also contributes 
greatly to the off-shore commercial 
salmon catch. They contend the pro- 
posed irrigation development can be 
accomplished without blocking the 
stream with high dams, and the public 
power which would be generated 
would make no appreciable differ- 
ence. 

At the moment it looks as if an 
alternative plan suggested may solve 
the problem. The Rogue River would 
be a great loss to sportsmen all over 
the world, because they come from 
all over the world to fish it. 

Wisconsin consistently over the 
years has produced bumper crops of 
muskellunge—usually holds the 
world’s record for biggest taken on 
rod and line. Unchallenged is the 100 
pounder, netted years ago, and still to 
be seen in Minocqua. 

But if more proof is needed, here's 
a report from Lake Chippewa. Last 
season fishermen took 2400 muskies 
from that one lake. We've fished 
Chippewa and it’s a beauty. There 
are good resorts, guides, boats, ete. 
We can recommend it. 

Walter S. Kosacz of Catonsville, Mary- 
land, writes: 

“Now that vacation time is here for 
some fishermen and others are still 
planning to vacation in late summer, 
here is a suggestion to those who 
want the real thrill of surf fishing. 
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“There is nothing like having a 
battling striped bass on the end of 
your line that ranges from eight to 
forty pounds. Rhode Island may be 
the smallest state of the Union, but 
its rocky and sandy shores offer one 
of the best, if not the best, fishing 
grounds on the Atlantic for striped 
bass and bluefish.” 

We can agree. As a matter of fact 
Walter, more years ago than we care 
to remember, we used to fish the 
Narragansett Pier-Point Judith shore 
line before it got famous. 

The striped bass has been trans- 
planted to the west coast now, and is 
fast becoming a great favorite in the 
Bay area and even up around Coos 
Bay, Oregon. Even the dyed-in-the- 
wool salmon fisheman recognize the 
striper as a mighty game fish. 





Walter Kosacz with a 132 pound 
striped bass. (He submitted a snap- 
shot also of a 32 pounder, but it was 
not clear enough to reproduce.) 


A note, looking ahead to next fall’s 
hunting season. Outbreaks of the 
dread hoof-and-mouth disease among 
cattle and big game animals in Can- 
ada have caused certain restrictions 
to be placed on the transportation of 
all cloven hoof animals into the 
United States. Before settling on your 
plans for a Canadian hunt, better 
check with the U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, Washington 25, D. C., for 
last minute information on these re- 
strictions. 


We've mentioned before that some 
states are making good use of the 
lowly carp to help fill the sportsmen’s 
creel. The Wisconsin Conservation 
Department has just come out with a 
bulletin (No. 219-52) which shows 


carp to rank very tavorably with 
perch and trout as food. Gives de 
tailed instructions on preparing 
smoking and cooking. You can get a 
copy by writing the department at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


The report filters through to us that fol- 
lowing the regular meeting of the National 
Board of Directors at San Diego in May, 18 
of them—the old salts, we presume—went 
off-shore fishing. The bag—65 fish, with 
an 18 pound yellowtail, caught by Phil Sur- 
dyke of Buffalo, tops. That’s a nice fish. | 
wouldn‘t suppose some native southern Cali- 
fornian has done better this season—huh? 


We've just seen a new booklet put 
out by the Remington Arms Company 
and developed by the Sporting Arms 
Institute. The purpose of the booklet 
is to impress on youngsters the neces- 
sity of safe shooting practices and to 
assist him in getting more pleasure 
out of his shooting practices. It’s for 
free, and it’s good. 


And did you know—the ostrich, 
biggest bird alive, which can’t fly, 
has been clocked at 50 miles an hour 
running. 


And “blind as a bat” is only a figure 
of speech. Scientists tell us they have 
pretty fair daytime vision, as well as 
their night-flying radar equipment. 

Colorado NAF'ers had a pretty poor 
trout season opening. Great snowfall 
in the high mountains this past winter 
meant a big run-off and most streams 
were high and broily well into June 
and beyond. The high lakes, by the 
same token, were inaccessible and 
frozen over usually late. That concen- 
trated the fishermen, and I mean con- 
centrate. We took a car load of young- 
sters to Tarryall Reservoir, a small im- 
poundment owned by the Game and 
Fish Department. It is very heavily 
stocked, so the kids had no trouble 
making limit catches by middle of 
the morning. That gave them oppor- 
tunity to spend the rest of the day 
trying to run down big horn sheep. 
The Tarryall herd, with some 700 or 
more animals is now biggest herd in 
North America, and is the mother herd 
for transplants all over the west where 
habitat is satisfactory. 

Come to think of it, stalking a big- 
horn is way easier than riding herd on 
a half dozen kids whose energy rivals 
that of the wild sheep. Pappy felt 
his years that night! 
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But, it’s close to willow fly time on 
the famed Gunnison of Colorado— 
and that means literally thousands of 
“natives” and “furriners” will be mak- 
ing their annual trek to try for the 
big rainbows. 

Incidentally, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation proposes a high power dam 
on the Gunnison which will flood out 
some 38 miles of it and also destroy 
about 17,000 acres of critical winter 
deer and elk range. 

Hunting and fishing, so they say, 
can't stand in the way of progress! Of 
course, the nine billion dollar industry 
which hunting and fishing under- 
writes has no real place in the econ- 
omy of the country. Not much! Still, 
they help pay the taxes that build the 
dams. It’s something to think about. 





A thought for mid-summer fishing 
when hot, glassy weather has put the 
bass and walleyes down and fishing 
can be exasperating. Most of the 
glacial lakes of the north central states 
have some deep holes where waters 
stay cool. There will be drop offs into 
these holes, or gravel bars. Thermal 
currents, set up by wind and tem- 
perature differences between surface 
and the depths, are pretty apt to wash 
along these drop offs and bars. The 
cooler waters, plus the proximity of 
forage fish in the shallows makes these 
areas worth locating and concentrat- 
ing on. 


R. E. Webster (left) and C. M. 
Geist of Lockheed Management Club, 
Burbank, hold a morning’s catch of 
Chinook Salmon from the Rogue 
River, Oregon. Geist says, ‘’most fish 
are in the 20-pound class, and we 
strongly recommend the place to all 
good fishermen.” 
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For Data on Tooling and Methods © canis 
_ that You Can Adapt to Speed Up Currer 
Operations and Reduce Guesswork on “New Je 


You can lighten the load on materials, machines, and men in your 
shop by taking advantage of the data in Kennametal Performance 
Reports. 

These reports, obtained by our field engineers from Kennametal 
users and published by permission of those users, give information 
on methods and tooling used in hundreds of shops. 

All types of jobs are covered — boring, heavy-duty turning, inter- 
rupted cutting, grooving, planing, shaping, threading, milling, and 
many others. 

By using this accumulated “know-how” you can often adapt a 
proved method, described in one or more of the reports, to your 
problem. Guesswork is eliminated — you get into the job faster 

maintain higher productivity use up fewer tools and 
grinding wheels. 

Reports are classified by type of work. Write, asking for “Per- 
formance Reports,” and specify jobs that interest you. We'll send 
a selection of back copies and put your name on our list to receive 
future reports which will be mailed semi-monthly. 


Aa 


KEN NAM ETAL Gne., Latrobe, Pa. 


® 
” MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 
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ONE FOR THE LADIES—The Production Council of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Paint Division, feted their ladies with a dinner dance at the Military Park Hotel in 
Newark, New Jersey on May 10. Shown at dinner are, left to right, Mrs. Charles Eccies, 
Ralph Harding, Mrs. Harding, G. R. Kuchen, Mrs. Kuchen, Bertram Jackson, Mrs. Jackson, 
and Charles Eccles. 





PROFESSIONAL—National Zone B Director Jack Curtis (left) is as much at home with a 
barbecue fork as he is with the NAF. Curtis, who is passing out some of his handiwork 
above at the Greater St. Louis Area Council Barbecue, so enjoys the barbecue game that 
he operated a barbecue stand after working hours during most of 1951. Following the 
tasty morsel with their eyes in the picture are Mrs. Walter Schulte, Mr. Schulte (American 
Thermometer Foremen’s Association) and Barney Yockey (Aluminum Ore Foremen’s Club). 
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Mine Rescue Training 


Mallory, W. Va. The Powellton Coal Co, 
and the Powellton Foremen’s Club in con- 
junction with the West Virginia Department 
of Mines has recently concluded a course in 
Mine Rescue Training at Mallory, W. Va. 

Mr. Adam Crawford, Gen. Superintendent 
was instrumental in procuring the services 
and facilities of the Mine Department to 
give most of the foremen this important 
training. Mr. Robert Lilly who is Safety 
Commissioner of the Mine Department and 
Mr. Howard C. Thompson, Mine Rescue In- 
structor conducted the course which lasted 
three weeks and trained about forty-eight 
men. 





POWELLTON SUPERVISORS re- 


ceiving instruction on Mine Rescue 
Training by Robert Lilly, Safety Com- 
missioner of the West Virginia De- 
partment of Mines. 


Mine Rescue training deals with the 
proper methods, and proper equipment used 
in rescue work in case of mine fires and ex- 
plosions. This highly important work is very 
essential in mining districts and the men 
who take the training as well as the men 
who untiringly give their services in instruct- 
ing others, are to be highly commended. 
The Powellton Foremen’s Club thanks the 
West Virginia Department of Mines and the 
aforementioned officials for their part in this 
worthwhile endeavor. 





Doehler Installation 


Batavia, N. Y.—Highlight of the May 
dinner meeting of the Doehler-Jarvis Fore- 
men’s Club of Batavia was the installation 
of new officers by Sid Hanneman of the 
American Brass Company, Buffalo. 

Those installed included Paul Schogoleff, 
President; Louis Reiss, Vice Presideut; Stan- 
ley Lewis, Secretary; George McGarigal, 
Treasurer; Edward Howard, Board of Con- 
trol. 
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G-9 OFFICERS FOR 1952-1953—These are the men who will head the aggressive pro- 
gram of the G-9 Foremen’s Club (Harrison Radiator division of GMC) at Lockport, N. Y., 


for the coming year. 


Left to right, Ralph C. Newton, Vice President; Vernon C. Parr, 


Secretary; Michael W. Kilroy, President; Leo F. Farnsworth, Board of Directors; Sheldon J. 


Baker, Treasurer. 


Aeme Malleable 
Installation 


Buffalo, N. Y— Officiating at the in- 
stallation of new officers of the Acme 
Malleable Foremen’s Club on April 
29 were Lester Crone and Alfred 
Crone, president and vice president, 
respectively, of Acme Steel & Malle- 
able Iron Works. The newly elected 
officers are: Edward Lentz, record- 
ing secretary; Walter Mason, presi- 
dent; Burton Aspell, vice president; 
John Franusiak, treasurer; and Mich- 
ael Kogutek, financial secretary. 

Allen Crone, general manager of 
Buffalo Brake Beam Co. was pre- 
sented with a gold watch for 30 years 
of service. This award was inaug- 
urated in 1951 and will be presented 
each year at installation time to mem- 
bers of the Acme Club with 30 years 
of service. 

An final presentation made at the 
installation was that of the certificate 
of merit in leadership and fellowship 
to Stewart C. Watson, past president 
and now an NAF director. 

Gary Shepherd 


Solar Salutes 
Armed Forees 


San Diego—May 2 marked the second 
annual Armed Forces Dinner Meeting of 
the Solar Management Club of San Diego 
at which 28 officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Air Force and Coast Guard 
were honored guests. 

The featured speaker for the affair was 
Brigadier General Arthur Champeny, U. S. 
Army, who is assistant division commander 
of the 7th Armored Division. He is a vet- 
eran of World Wars I and II and the Korean 
campaign. 
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WE’RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 
1401 W. 75th St. 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 





LOUIS S. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 


Educational Director 


Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure ‘Getting Ahead In Industry” 














Management Takes to TV Channels 


Detroit—When The Henry Koltys Com- 
pany announced recently that it would spon- 
sor Detroit’s first half-hour television pro- 
gram dedicated to the business executive, it 
became the first advertising agency in the 
Detroit area to use TV as a public relations 
medium. Called “Business Forum,” the pro- 
gram is carried by WJBK-TV every Sunday 
from 1:00 to 1:30 P. M. and features a 
discussion on various management problems. 

The first program which was televised 
May 25, had as its subject “Partnership or 
Corporation?” Panelists were James Morgan 
Smith, General Counsel for The Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company, and Gerald C. 
Schroeder, C. P. A., Director, Michigan As- 
sociation of Certified Public Accountants. 

In making the Henry 
Koltys, president of the agency, said, “In 
view of the strong public relations job being 


announcement, 


done by the unions, government and va- 
rious other groups, it is time that the public. 


and particularly the youth of our city, was 
given an opportunity to observe manage- 
ment in action, to learn more about its prob- 
lems, policies and objectives. While a cer- 
tain amount of public relations work is 
already being done in behalf of American 
business, this series of TV programs prom- 
ises to be the first, and certainly the most 
sustained, project of its kind in this area. 
Because today, most agencies go beyond the 
words and pictures that make up an adver- 
tisement, and work with management on 
all problems affecting sales, it is fitting that 
such a program be sponsored by an agency.” 

The idea for “Business Forum” originated 
with the agency, which also produces the 
show. Commercials, which are of an insti- 
tutional nature, describe“ what services the 
agency has to offer and the type of accounts 
it handles. Middle commercials are used for 
a salute, or tribute, to a different client 
each week. 








MRS. JEAN ADAMS, NAF Staff Secretary, was a guest at the May 7 meeting of the 
Hughes Management Club in Culver City, California, during her recent trip to the West 
Coast to attend the National Board of Directors Meeting. She is pictured above with 
NAF Director Charles Saygol (left) and the newly-elected president of the Hughes Club, 
Frank J. Heidemann (right). 











by Fred G. Clark and 
Richard Stanton Rimanoczy 
(Seventh of Twelve Installments) 
I 

HE first item in Karl Marx’s train 

of economic logic was an almost 
unbelievable concept: he main- 
tained that all profit was unpaid 
labor hours stolen from the worker. 

In his attempt to justify this idea, he 
wrote that all real value is created 
by labor and must be measured by 
the wages paid out. 

The difference between the wages 
paid out and the amount collected 
from the customer, Marx said, is 
surplus value and has no ethical 
justification. 

The machine used by the worker, ac- 
cording to this theory, is a “dead 
crystal of past labor,” and its con- 
tribution to production does not 
add real value to the product. 

If you think that this sounds like the 
ravings of a lunatic, you must lay 
the blame on Marx, not on the au- 
thors, because that is what Marx 
professed to believe. 

Even the most simple dissection of 
Marx’s theory sounds like double- 
talk, and it is important that we 
realize that the whole thing is a 
fake and a fraud and has never been 
accepted by any important group 
of students except as a basis for 
political demagoguery. 

I 

O demonstrate this we have taken 

extracts of what has been called 
the best brief account of Marx's 
economic teachings, which account 
appeared in 1897 in Funk & Wag- 
nall’s “Encyclopedia of Social Re- 
form.” 

What follows is as sensible an expla- 
nation of Marxism as we have been 
able to find; you can judge for your- 
self how sensible it is. 

“An article possesses economic or ex- 
change value only because it rep- 
resents labor. What can be obtained 
without labor, like air and water, 
has no exchange value. 

“How is the quantity of values of an 
article to be measured? By the 
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“In fact, 


“How, then, does the 


quantity of labor that it contains. 
The quantity of labor is_ itself 
measured by the duration of the 
labor, by days and hours. 


“It might be said that, if it is the dura- 


tion of the labor that creates the 
value of the products, a coat which 
took a tailor twice as long to make 
as was necessary would therefore 
be twice as valuable. 


“Not so, replies Marx; the measure of 


the value of things is the duration 
of the labor on the average requi- 
site, performed with the average 
amount of skill and diligence, and 
in the normal industrial conditions 
at any given time. 


“From these premises, Marx concludes 


that labor becomes more productive 
and creates more utilities to no pur- 
pose; it does not produce more 
value. 

if labor measured by time 
is the sole source of value, articles 
manufactured in greater quantity 
in the same lapse of time, all put 
together, represent no more value, 
because each individual article is 
worth less. 


“By the strictly logical chain of these 


abstractions, Marx arrives at this 
singular result, that all the inven- 
tions of science, all the improve- 
ments of manufacture, produce 
more utilities without increasing 
the sum total of values. 

capitalist make 
money? First of all, he buys ma- 
chines, tools, raw materials, and 
then, in order to work up the mate- 
rials, he purchases the workman’s 
‘labor force.’ 


“He sets the laborer to work to 


change, by means of the tools and 
machines, the raw materials into 
manufactured articles, and_ sells 
them for more than they cost him 
In this way he obtains 
‘surplus value.’ 


to make. 
a greater value, 


“The money temporarily transformed 


into wages and merchandise, reap- 
pears under its original form, but 
more or less increased in amount; 


"OF KARL MARX—THE FATHER OF COMMUNISM 








it has brought forth young—capital 
is born. 

“This would seem to conflict with the 
principle laid down above, that ex- 
change does not create new value 
because the manufacturer has only 
made exchanges, and yet he finds 
himself in possession of greater 
value. 

“The explanation of the mystery is as 
follows: the capitalist pays for labor 
its exchange value, and thus obtains 
its value in use. Labor has the 
unique characteristic of producing 
more than it costs to be produced. 
He who buys it and sets it to work 
for his gain enjoys then the source 
of all wealth.” 


Iil 
A& S HAS been noted, Marx's con- 
4% viction that the capitalist en- 


joys the source of all wealth led 
him to believe that the misery of the 
worker would increase progressively 
until it got to the point where 
nothing was possible except violent 
revolution and seizure of capital. 

The question of how far Marx had 
gone in working out the details of 
the society which he wished to set 
up after the state had taken over 
all the assets of production is well 
pointed out in a letter that is at- 
tributed to Dr. Johannes Miquel. 

Miquel had been a disciple of Marx 
and had reluctantly come to cer- 
tain conclusions regarding the 
“great master.” 

In his letter he said: “Marx has given 
us nothing tangible or concrete on 
the institutions, the methods, or the 
mechanisms of the socialist society 
—neither any theoretical examina- 
tion nor any practical suggestions. 
He has never written as much as 
half a page on such elementary 
questions as, for instance, the line 
of demarcation between the rights 
of the state and the rights of the 
individual: who is to appoint the 
government and how; who is to 
control it and how—and so on. To 
this day he has given no definition. 

(Continued to Page 26) 
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CEREMONY SYMBOLIZES 
ANGLO-AMERICAN UNITY 


YNITY and co-operation among 
‘ members of management and 
promotion of better supervision in in- 
dustry is just as important in Great 
Britain as in the United States. In- 
creasing defense demands upon indus- 
try of both countries are emphasizing 
the importance of good supervision in 
achieving production efficiency. 

The Institute of Industrial Super- 
vision of Great Britain and The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen of 
America are co-operating in the com- 
mon purpose of increasing the effi- 
ciency of supervision. 

At a ceremony held in Manage- 
ment House, London, on April 30, IIS 
President Sir Percy H. Mills, K.B.E. 
received on behalf of the Institute and 
its members, a plaque bearing the 
NAF Code of Ethics. Ralph S$. Damon, 
President of Trans World Airlines, 
presented the plaque on behalf of the 
52,000 members of the NAF. 


Damon paid tribute to the part 
taken by foremen in achieving and 
maintaining the high level of Amer- 


ican productive efficiency. He said, 
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“One of the aims of the NAF is to 
broaden the horizon of first line man- 
agement for more effective leadership 
and to promote unity in management, 
and I am confident that this coopera- 
tion between NAF aad the IIS will 
be of benefit to both.” 

Sir Percy H. Mills, on receiving the 
plaque, said, “During my visits to 
the U.S., I have been particularly im- 
pressed with the many successful 
NAF clubs and the contribution that 
members of these clubs were making 
to improve industrial efficiency, and 
I welcomed the initiative taken by 
various supervisors societies in Grea 
Britain who combined in 1948 in or- 
der to establish their own national 
education association.” 

Sir Percy went on to say that among 
industrial supervisors there is a vast 
knowledge of management, produc- 
tion skill and manufacturing devices 
which could facilitate, improve and 
speed up production, but this wide 
practical experience was spread over 
hundreds of thousands of units. 
The purpose, therefore, of the IIS 
and its members is to combine 





RALPH S. DAMON presenting the plaque with the NAF 
Code of Ethics to Sir Percy Mills, president of the IIS. 
Damon, at the right, is president of Trans World Airlines. 


and shape this immense pool of 
knowledge so that British foremen 
and supervisors can be better in- 
formed and up-to-date. The foreman 
is in a key position to influence in- 
dustrial efficiency. The achievement 
of the Institute’s purpose could exert 
tremendous influence upon the na- 
tional effort. British supervisors have 
raised the beginnings of a national 
body which can be a vital aid to pro- 
duction in this time of great need for 
quantity, quality and low cost. 

The President of the IIS added, “I 
am gratified to receive on behalf of 
the Institute this expression of friendly 
association with The National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen of America. I am 
confident that this ceremony will be 
the first step toward a closer asso- 
ciation between foremen on both sides 
of the Atlantic.” 

Ray A. Arduser, President of the 
NAF, in a message to Sir Percy Mills 
said, “We in the NAF extend our 
very best wishes to you and your as- 
sociates for the continued growth 
and success of your organization.” 
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Why all industry 
uses P.].V. 


Link-Belt’s P.I.V. is the variable speed drive that 
is not dependent on friction for power trans- 
mission. That’s why only P.I.V. gives you all 


these advantages. 
Self-tooth-forming 
chain grips toothed 
wheels positively with- 
out slippage for exact 
speed selection. 


Infinite number 
of positive, 
stepless adjust- 
ments with any 
type of control. 


wa 


All-metal, totally enclosed — 
unaffected by atmospheric 
conditions. All vital operating 
Parts are splash-lubricated. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 
9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 
40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Min- 
neapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8, Springs (South 
Africa). Offices, factory branch 
stores and _ distributors in 
Principal cities. 12.519 









Minute speed 
changes made 
and accurate- 
ly maintained 
under load. 


Easy-view indicator 
facilitates speed 
selection and ad- 
justments. 


WRITE FOR BOOK 2274 


P.1.V. VARIABLE 
SPEED DRIVE 








AN OLD FOREMAN ... 


(Continued from Page 13 


advantages in the contact system 
Then we have a get-together. We 
purposely hold off on having any in- 
struction-type meetings concerning 
the contact system until it has been 
in effect for at least two weeks. If 
everyone is instructed too much be- 
forehand it lends suspicion that pos- 
sibly the system has too many faults, 
or requires too much _ instruction. 
When the supervisory forces are gath- 
ered together in groups of 20 or 30 to 
discuss the plan, we try to let the 
foremen do the talking. They will 
furnish enough information at such 
meetings so that you can show how 
their suggestions can be used to im- 
prove the plan. 


ESTABLISHING THE 
COMMUNICATIONS HABIT 

You might ask “Do you mean to 
say that you keep this plan going day 
after day with bushels and bushels 
of contact slips coming in to be dis- 
posed of?” Our answer is this: the 
written contact slips are required for 
a period of about four weeks, then 
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word is passed around that we will 
discontinue the slips for the time be- 
ing and expect everyone to go along 
on his own momentum making daily 
contacts. We let habit take over. 
Then, two or three months later, if 
there has been a lag in interest, the 
superintendent will revive the writ- 
ten contact slips for another period. 
In between times, the need to get 
some special information to every 
single man on the plant may pop up. 
Then the superintendent will request 
that everyone make a personal con- 
tact on that subject; for example, 
“New Changes in Vacation Plan,” and 
request that all foremen write up 
slips on the contacts made with each 
and every individual. 

That is about all there is to it, ex- 
cept one more thing. This is the most 
important thing of all. The superin- 
tendent must set an example that can 
be seen by everyone. He must make 
as many personal contacts as possible 
himself. He will find that this is a 
very enjoyable feature of his work, 
especially when he has the chance to 
learn more about the families and 
personalities of operators and mechan- 


ics that he seldom sees. It makes it 
easier for him to remember each man 
when a little intimate story 
along with each face and personality, 
It makes it easier for each man to 
remember him. 


goes 


W. Polito, No. 5555, after a ten 
minute contact, becomes “Buck” 
Polito, father of “Little Buck”, the left 
guard on the high school football 
team. He has a nice grin, is over- 
weight, and is somewhat worried 
about the health of his wife, and the 
money he pays for doctors and hos- 
pitals. He is a neat worker, well ac- 
quainted with the safeguards pro- 
vided for him, and he likes the 
company retirement plan. He is no 
longer W. Polito, No. 5555, in your 
mind. He’s a pretty solid person. 

And, to Buck Polito, the “boss” be- 
gins to look and act like a human be- 
ing, even if he is slightly screwy for 
thinking the Red Sox will win the 
‘52 pennant. 

Is this all worthwhile? Give it a 
trial and find out first-hand. 





THE MAN THAT SPLIT 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Even on his favorite idea, the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ he 
has never discussed who should 
actually exercise this dictatorship, 
for obviously a dictatorship can 
only be exercised by individuals, 
not by millions. Never a word as 
to the limitations within which the 
dictatorship is to function. Never 
a word as to how long the period 
of ‘transition’ may be expected to 
last.” 


Later on in the letter the author raises 
the question: “What if it should 
happen that the lot of the laborer 
improves and that the mass of mis- 
ery declines? What then? In Marx’s 
later work you can find absolutely 
no reason why under such circum- 
stances the capitalist society should 
ever perish . . . In all the 10 years 
since Marx propounded his law of 
values, no economist has _ ever 
agreed with it, and I dare to main- 
tain that no economist ever will.” 


Continued Next Month. 
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Formica Safety 
Award 

On May 14th The National Safety Coun- 
cil awarded to the Winton Place Plant of 
The Formica Co. an Award of Merit for “an 
outstanding achievement in safety in the in- 
dustry.” The record was 2,000,000 man 
hours without a lost time injury, and was 
made on April 19th, 1952. The Foremen’s 
Business Club of Formica was behind Safety 
Director John Shear in helping to make 
Formica a safer place to work. 

Mr. Shear points out that “latest available 
figures of the laminated plastic industry in- 
dicate approximately three lost time injuries 
occur for each million man hours worked.” 
The time involved was for nine months, and 
to date the total time without a lost time 
injury is approaching 2,500,000 man hours. 

Club president Robert Fellerman states, 
“We're really trying to help John and the 
Safety Dept. do a better job and I see a 
very good chance for three million man 
hours by early fall. At least we'll be in 
there pitching.” 


Representing the various groups at the safety award meeting, were from left 
to right, first row: Fred Rauch, president, Greater Cincinnati Safety Council; 
D. J. O'Connor, president of Formica; John Shear, Safety Director; and Kenneth 
Nichols, Chairman, Industrial Division, Greater Cincinnati Safety Council. Second 
row: Kenneth Miller, Executive Director, Greater Cincinnati Safety Council; Al 
Leigh, president, Local No. 757 IUE-CIO; E. G. Williams, vice-president; Robert 
Fellerman, president, Foremen’s Club; and Harry Holtkamp, president, Super- 
visor’s Club. 








People are always blaming their circum- 
stances for what they are. | don’t believe 
in circumstances. The people who get on in 
this world are the people who get up and 
look for the circumstances they want, and, 
if they can’t find them, make them. 

George Bernard Shaw 








NEW NAF AREA MANAGER—Ernest H. 
Moore, formerly of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Burbank, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Roy J. Bell as West 
Coast Area Manager for The National 
Association of Foremen. 
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SAFETY for STEPS! 


Heavy Duty Molded 
Rubber Step Treads 
Black or in Color... 


Slip-Proof grid design on sur- 
face, special frictioned - rubber 
compound for lasting service and 
economy. Treads in black or 
attractive marbleized colors for 
installation outdoors or indoors 
on any type step — wood, con- 
crete, metal, tile — with Melastic 
water-proof cement ... No 
screws or binding strips required. 


Link Mats of VINYL COE ry 

Plastic — Oil-Resistant . . . Hisvevnyystitddddddddiiy, 
i BALL r 3% : 4 

In stock sizes and patterns or MLLELTS 

custom-made in bright color pat- 

terns to any rectangular specifications . . . Heavy links of 

Vinyl Plastic woven on rust-resisting steel wire with end 

plates. Won't soften or rot under acid or oily floor conditions 

... Also link mats of rubber. 


SEND COUPON .. . for complete information on all 
MELFLEX SAFETY Materials — Mats, Runners, Treads. 


MELFLEX Products Company, Inc. 
410-M South Broadway, Akron, Ohio 





Name_ ee ee ee ee 


Address ee Lee 








City State 














bo 
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Twenty-Ninth Annual Convention 
of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 
HOTEL STATLER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Convention Theme: 
“THE WILL TO WORK — An Industrial Necessity” 
(All official meetings to be held at the Statler Hotel) 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1952 


9:00 a.m. Registration, Mezzanine 
Board Committee Meetings 
1:30 p.m.- 5:30 p.m. Annual Business Meeting of Delegates, Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: Ray A. Arduser, General Convention Chairman, 
Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Company, Dubuque, Iowa 
7:30 p.m. Board of Directors’ Meeting — Election of Officers, 
Pine Room 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1952 


9:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. Registration, Mezzanine 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon General Assembly, Grand Ballroom 

Chairman: W. S. Diffenderfer, Chairman of Convention 
Council, Standard Oil Company, Cleveland 

Invocation 

Pledge to Flag 

Singing of “America” 

Welcome to Ohio 

Welcome to Cleveland 

Singing of Official NAF Song 

Address of Welcome: Ray A. Arduser, President of NAF, 
Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Company, Dubuque, Iowa 

Keynote Speaker: (Nationally prominent person to be 
announced later) 

Announcements 

1:30 p.m.- 2:45 p.m. General Assembly, Grand Ballroom 

Chairman: J. B. Driscoll, Zone C NAF Vice President, 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo 

Invocation 

Singing of Official NAF Song 

Special Music 

Introduction: E. W. Donkel, President, Kent-Owens 
Machine Company, Toledo 

Address: “The Human Touch in Industry,” M. M. Roberts, 
General Manager and GMC Vice President, Frigidaire 
Division, General Moters Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 

Announcements 


3:00 p.m.- 4:15 p.m. Sectional Conferences and Workshops 
4:30 p.m.- 5:45 p.m. Sectional Conferences and Workshops 
6:00 p.m.- 7:30 p.m. Social Hour, Euclid and Pine Rooms 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1952 


10:30 a.m.-12:00 noon General Assembly, Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: Gordon L. Brott, NAF Director, Ohio Rubber 
Company, Willoughby, Ohio 
Invocation 
Singing of Official NAF Song 
Introduction: Raymond Mertz, Vice President in Charge of 
ee Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, 
hio 
Address: “The ‘U’ in Business,” Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas, General 
Motors Consultant 
Announcements 
1:30 p.m.- 2:45 p.m. General Assembly, Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: George Oile, NAF Director, Diamond Alkali 
Company, Painesville, Ohio 
Invocation 
Introduction: John Mantz, Assistant General Manager, 
Diamond Alkali Co., Painesville, Ohio 
Special Feature 
Announcements 
3:00 p.m.- 4:15 p.m. Sectional Conferences and Workshops 
4:30 p.m.- 5:45 p.m. Sectional Conferences and Workshops 
7:30 p.m.- 8:30 p.m. Honors, Special Award Presentations, Grand Ballroom 
8:30 p.m.-10:00 p.m. Fun Night Program — Special Entertainment, 
Grand Ballroom 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1952 


9:00 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of New Board of Directors, Pine Room 
Optional Special Events for Ladies and Others Attending 
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CONFERENCES 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 


Communications Can Influence the Will to 
\ Euclid Room 


ork — 

Leader: Dr. Arthur Secord, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, New York 

Chairman: D. S. Turner, Standard Oil Com- 


pany of Ohio, Cleveland 
Communications can be a “key to success” 
or a “bottleneck” depending on how well 
you perform this extremely important man- 
agement function. Ideas and suggestions must 
be put across from top management down 
and from employees up if we are to continue 
our industrial progress. Find out for your- 
self the newest and most practical methods 
used to do this important job. 
Quality Control, A Management Must__- 
5 ....Room 345 
E. F. Carter, Vice President, Syl- 


Leader 
vania Electric Products, Inc., New 
York, New York ; 
Chairman: Ed Ketterer, Chief Metallurgist, 


National Tube Div., S. Steel 
Company, Lorain, Ohio 

Latest reports say the salesmen really have 
to sell from now on. Management must use 
every available tool to produce a product the 
buyer wants. Quality control discussed from 
the viewpoint of how it might be installed 
and how it can be used to make employees 
more conscious of quality as it relates to 
their jobs. 


Human Relations, A Method for Dealing with 
Labor Relations Problems Ohio Room 
Leader: C. Turner, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Aluminum Corp. 

of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chairman’ Gray Hobby, Industrial Relations 
Head, National Tube Division, 
U. S. Steel Company, Lorain, Ohio 
Human relations skills can be applied any- 
where—in job training, safety, handling griev- 
ances, employee interviews, etc. But often 
you have to deal with the union steward or 


officia Of what specific value are human 
relations skills in this situation? Hear this 
problem discussed in a practical, down-to- 


earth way. 
Do You Care What the Worker Thinks? 
Pine Room 
Everett Smith, Director of Re- 
search, MacFadden Publications, 
New York, New York 
Chairman: to be announced 
Sometimes we don’t know 
ployees are thinking, and we might be 
surprised. Certainly management needs to 
know this if it hopes to improve communica- 
tions or do something about the will to work. 
Here will be discussed some of the methods 
used to find out what the worker thinks 
and how this information can be used to the 
advantage of management. 
Plant Security in the Atomic Age 
Parlors F, G, H 


Leader: 


what our em- 


Leader: Arthur Phillips, Chief of Plant 
Protection, Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Division of General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, N. J. 

Chairman: F. A. Black, Standard Oil Com- 


pany of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio 

We may or may not be facing a crisis regard- 
ing an all-out atomic war. But can we take 
chances? Plants, equipment, and production 
must be maintained. What can be done to 
protect employees and plants in an emer- 
gency? What part do local, state, and na- 
tional Civil Defense organizations have in 
this situation? Alert yourself to this problem 
—it may be later than you think! 


Preventive Maintenance, A Factor in Produc- 
tion Costs Rooms 2 and 3 
Leader: = Dunlap, Plant Engineer, 
North American Aviation, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Chairman: P. C. Taylor, Plant Engineer, Ohio 

Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio 
Designed primarily for maintenance super- 
vision who may be responsible for all or any 
Part of a maintenance program for plant 
facilities, machinery, and equipment. Present- 
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Future Prospects for ene -Labor Rela- 
aaa Euclid Room 


L. B. Hunter, Director Industrial 
Relations, inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
Robert McConnell, Assistant In- 
dustrial Relations Manager, Dia- 
mond Alkali Company, Paines- 
ville, Ohio 

What are the main trends in today’s labor 
movement? What are likely to be future 
demands of labor? The future of our whole 
free enterprise structure could well depend 
on how well management and labor bridge 
the gap of .‘‘misunderstanding”. Here will 
be presented some of the labor issues that 
management must be prepared to solve if 
non “will to work” is to become a universal 
reality 


Leader: 


Chairman: 


The Foreman Gets a Grievance _.Ohio Room 


Leader: . A. Armstrong, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Chairman: to be announced 

Most companies have some kind of a griev- 
ance procedure and at some time or other, 
grievances get to the foreman. Here will be 
presented the important factors for any fore- 
man to consider when presented with a 
grievance by union steward and/or employee. 
What should be the foreman’s attitude toward 
union, employee, etc. What knowledge must 
the foreman have? What responsibility does 
he have? Is there any reason to fear this 
situation? 
Are Suggestion Spates Being Neglected? - 

.____-_Parlors F, G, H 


Leader: H. J. Ritchie, Director of Sug- 
gestion System, National Biscuit 
Co., New York, New York 
Chairman: to be announced 


Employees do have ideas. Are we giving 
them the opportunity to express these ideas 
and put them to use? A practical discussion 
of how Suggestion Systems may be used to 
influence the “will to work” and result in 
greater employee job satisfaction. 


Safety is Your Baby—Can You Make a Man 
of Him Room 345 


Leader: Paul Jones, Director of Public In- 
formation, National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago, Illinois 

Chairman: R. I. Barr, Safety Supervisor, 
Industrial Rayon _ Corporation, 
Painesville, Ohio 

Safety is usually the “other guy’s problem”. 

But in the last analysis, it is the supervisor 

who makes or breaks the safety record of 

his group. Get the “inside dope” on Why 
safety must be made to work as a group 
function and How it can be done. 


Wage Incentives, A Method of Increasing the 
Will to Work Rooms 2 and 3 


Leader: Paul Cain, Chief Industrial En- 
gineer, Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio 

Chairman: to be announced 

A practical discussion of why incentives 

might be used, the basis for a plan, how a 

plan might be installed and operated, and 

how it might influence employee attitudes. 


Will Work Simplification Pay its Way?_____- 
_....Pine Room 


Leader: Alan Mogenson, Management Con- 
sultant, New York, New York 
Chairman’ F. R. Cashner, Industrial Engi- 


neering Manager, Industrial Rayon 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 

No organization can afford to neglect new 

methods whether you think in terms of em- 


ployee morale, more production, or lower 
costs. What is work simplification? How is 
it applied? Can it mean lower costs? Will it 


make employees’ work easier? Here is an 


WORKSHOPS 
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Financing Club Activities__...______Parlor C 

Leader: R. F. Monsalvatge, Jr.,. NAF Area 
Manager 

Chairman: C. P. Mason, President of Fore- 
men’s Club, Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration, Painesville, Ohio 

How to prepare a budget and live within 
it. Suggestions for raising additional funds 
for your club. 


New Director Indoctrination Parlor B 


Leader: William Levy, General Manager, 
NAF 
Chairman: to be announced 


A specially designed program to acquaint 
newly elected directors with their functions 
and responsibilities. 


Club Programs_________ Parlor E 
Leaders: J. V. Kappler and Vv. J. Linn, NAF 
Area Managers 
Chairman: Richard Bryan, Planning Director, 
White Motor Company, Cleveland 
Do you have the problem of arranging 
programs that keep the boys “asking for 
more’? Here will be presented the best pro- 
grams screened from all NAF clubs. You may 
get your answer here if member interest is 
Jlagging 
Films Available for 


grams__. 
Leaders: 


Club Educational Pro- 

._..Tavern Room 

Norman George and E. H. Moore, 
NAF Area Managers 

Chairman: to be announced 


Sources of films and how they may be ob- 
tained. Films suitable for any type of club 
program or those for specific use in a train- 
ing or educational program. A showing of 
one general interest film and one specific 
training film. 
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What's on Your Mind? aren C 
Leaders: V. J. Linn and J. V. Kappler, NAF 
Area Managers 
Chairman: John Genling, Production Coor- 
dinator, White Motor Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
If you have any problems that are cur- 
rently facing your club, take this opportunity 
to get some answers. Club programs, budget 
and finance, promotion, activities, organiza- 
tion and committee problems, or anything at 
all will be discussed. A competent leader will 
give workable answers to the problems that 
are bothering you. 


Club Educational Programs Parlor E 
Leader: William Levy, NAF General Man- 
ager 

Chairman: to be announced 

This workshop is set up primarily for those 
clubs serving companies having no training 
staff. A presentation of the best methods 
available to a club for launching a manage- 
ment educational program. 


Community and Civic Activities Tavern Room 


Leaders: E. H. Moore and Norman George, 
NAF Area Managers 
Chairman: E. H. Witte, Public Relations Di- 


rector, Ohio Rubber 
Willoughby, Ohio 
Are you interested in making your club of 
real service to your community? Many ideas 
and practical plans will be presented in- 
dicating how a club may really participate 
in civic and community affairs. 


Company, 


Conducting a Meeting by Pesiamentaey Pro- 
cedure _ ae: —- lg 
Leader: Ray F. Monsalvatge, ‘Jr. NAF Area 
Manager 
Chairman: to be announced 
Here is a chance to take back to your club 
a device that will improve meetings. The 
knowledge of how a meeting should be con- 
ducted is important to those responsible for 








ing a definite plan for preventive maintenance opportunity to get some answers that may getting all business transacted. Meetings 
and its expected results. help you meet those production goals. don't “drag”’ if properly conducted 
General Convention Chairman, Ray A. Arduser Chairman Convention Conncil, W. S. Diffenderfer 
Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Company Standard Oil Company 
Dubuque, Iowa Cleveland, Ohio 
Convention Chairman, J. B. Driscoll Convention Co-chairman, Gordon L. Brott 
Electric Auto-Lite Company Ohio Rubber Company 
Toledo, Ohio Willoughby, Ohio 
Convention Co-chairman, George Olle 
Diamond Alkali Company 
Painesville, Ohio 
aa = 7 s 
The National Association of Foremen 
Management Men of America 
321 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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PUTTING RESPIRATORS 
TO WORK 


(Continued from Page 8) 


The respirators are rinsed in clear 
water for another five minutes follow- 
ing the sterilizing bath, then carefully 
examined for defects. Repairs and 
replacements can be made immedi- 
ately since the respirator department 
keeps a complete stock of replace- 
ment parts and new respirators. 
THE “LAZY SUSAN” 

A special “Lazy Susan” type rack 
was built for drying and storing the 
respirators. Each holder in the rack 
is numbered to match the numbers of 
the respirator dried and stored there. 
Almost 16 hours elapse from the time 
they are cleaned and sterilized until 
the workmen pick them up again. 
This allows more than enough time 
for complete drying. 

When the employe calls for his 
respirator before going on the job, the 
chief of the respirator department 
puts a brand new filter in it as he 
hands it to him. This filter is thrown 
away after he hands in the respirator 
at the end of his shift, and the clean- 


ing, sterlizing, and repairing cycle 
begins again. 

The entire maintenance program, 
exclusive of filter replacement, costs 
Continental only about 70 cents per 
day. But whatever the cost, the im- 
portant consideration—and the only 
consideration as far as Continental 
Foundry & Machine Company is con- 
cerned—is that every man who needs 
protection willingly wears a respira- 
tor. 








OFFICERS ELECT of the Spang Chalfant 
Supervisors’ Association of Ambridge, Pa. 
are, seated left to right, Sigmund Yosler, 
Financial Secretary; Joe Becek, Vice Presi- 


dent; Ed Smith, President; standing are 
Herman Kuhn, Board of Control; Frank 
Zehnder, Corresponding Secretary; Joe 
Frederick, Jr., Board of Control; Enos Low- 
erree, Treasurer. 


MRT AL 





JULY 16-19 

Area Managers Seminar Dayton 
AUGUST 11-15 

Management Unity Seminar Dayton 


SEPTEMBER 8-12 
Fourth Annual Industrial En- 
gineering Conference 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


SEPTEMBER 17-20 


29th Annual NAF Conv. Cleveland 
SEPTEMBER 18 
7th Annual Regional Con- 


ference Meadville, Penn. 


OCTOBER 13-17 
Management Unity Seminar 
OCTOBER 20-21 
The National Ass‘n of Suggestion 
Systems 10th Annual Conven- 
tion : Chicago 


DECEMBER 8-12 
Management Unity Seminar 


Dayton 


Dayton 








from falling 
fluorescent-tube 
accidents 


Fluorescent tubes sometimes 
fracture. Vibration and shock 
may release them from fixtures. 
Wherever fluorescent lighting is 
installed there is the possibility 
of physical injury and property 
damage resulting from falling 
tubes. 

Don’t wait for accidents to 
happen. For a few cents each 
you can keep tubes in place, 
prevent falling, insure against 
poisoning, contamination and 
spoilage, avoid injuries, work 
interruptions and loss of time. 

Install Den-El fluorescent lamp 
guards, easily and quickly, with 
a screw driver. Permanent, posi- 
tive protection. Stainless steel. 
Easily sprung aside for relamp- 
ing or cleaning. Two guards for 
each lamp. 
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STOP! INJURIES AND 
@ WORK INTFRRUPTIONS 






Types for all fixtures, 

also tubes in series 

For 40W tubes, perC $17.00 
For 100W tubes, per C $20.50 


ORDER TODAY DIRECT 
Ask for bulletin, also complete 
General Scientific catalog of 
hundreds of other safety 
equipment items 
All orders shipped promptly 
from Philadelphia 


GENERAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


2723 W. HUNTINGDON ST., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


. SAFETY EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 


Locked-in Managers 
Hold Club Meeting 


East Chicago, Indiana—The steel 
strike gave the locked-in supervisory 
employees of Inland Steel Company 
an opportunity to put into practice 
an “operation in-plant.” 


The Inland Steel Management Club, 
after being locked in the strike-bound 
plant for a week, held an open meet- 
ing on June 9, with 210 members and 
approximately 100 guests attending. 
The general superintendent of the 
plant, Chub Rich, had to enter the 
plant by boat to avoid a picket line. 
Lee Luellyn, assistant general super- 
intendent, gave the principal talk on 
“My Morale and Yours.” Reports 
were given by Walter Bierman, NAF 
National Director; Frank Kelly, Man- 
agement Club Program Director, and 
Mike Dehmshar, Educational Chair- 
man. Top management ‘short talks” 
were given by Jake Ridinger, safety 
director; Foss Mayberry, chief of in- 
plant operation, and Ted Plimpton, 
director of industrial relations. 


M. D. 
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x MANAGE SERVICE BUREAU x 





New Products and Publications 
For Management Men 


There’s Many A Slip... 


But it takes only one 
hard fall to take you or any of the workers under 


slip followed by a 


you away from production and, worst of all, away 
from their families. 

Melflex Products Company, Inc., Akron, Ohio, 
has a four-page brochure which describes its 
molded safety step treads, heavy duty transit floor- 
ing, link type mats and other products for safe 
floor conditions. 

Look around your department for footing haz- 
ards. Send for this brochure. 


CIRCLE 701 ON SERVICE COUPON 


Apex Offers Guide 
On Insert Bits 


A complete listing of bit holders and insert bits 
to drive Phillips, Frearson (Reed & Prince), Slotted, 
Clutch Head and Socket Head screws is contained 
in Catalog 26, just issued by The Apex Machine 
& Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

As the originator and pioneer developer of bit 
holders and insert bits, Apex lists the most com- 
prehensive line available in this field. The catalog is 
sectionalized for quick reference and easy ordering. 
All bit holders, service drive bit holders and hand 
drivers available for 14” and %g” hex, and 14” and 
4,4” square insert bits, are carried in separate sec- 
tions, with the insert bits for each classification 
included. Apex hand drivers and sockets for %,”. 


s", %e” and i14.” hex nuts are also catalogued. 


CIRCLE 702 ON SERVICE COUPON 


Now—Belt Grinding with Portable Tools 


An entirely new concept of portable grinding is 
the result of the introduction of a new attachment 
which permits the use of abrasive belts on straight 
spindle air and electric portable tools. 

Announced jointly by The Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Buckeye Tool 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, the new belt grinding 
attachment offers the possibility of a completely 
new range of applications for the versatile port- 
able tool. 

The attachment, made from light weight alu- 
minum castings, consists of an idler pulley, the 
supporting mechanism, and a contact wheel; the 
latter being mounted on the tool spindle. The 
contact wheel is a small-sized version of the ser- 
rated “61” wheel by Carborundum currently 
proving so successful in backstand belt grinding 
and polishing operations. The unit is attached by 
a split bracket to the casing of the tool where 
grinding wheel guards are normally mounted. This 
bracket makes the attachment adaptable to almost 
any portable tool of the proper speed and type. 

Applications for the new attachment are to be 
found in many areas where mounted wheels, 
abrasive discs, portable snagging wheels, cones and 
hand files are now used. 

Both models of the new unit are available from 
The Carborundum Company as the “61” PORTA- 
BELT Grinding Attachment, and from Buckeye 
Tool Corporation as the Buckeye Belt Grinding 
Attachment. For further information— 


CIRCLE 703 ON SERVICE COUPON 


Here’s A New Fire Killer 

The Redi-Flo, a new, fast-flowing dry chemical 
fire extinguisher is now being marketed by Stop- 
Fire, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 

Designed to eliminate faulty operation due to 
clogging, the new unit contains Dri-Kem, an im- 
proved dry chemical developed after three years 
of research in the Stop-Fire, Inc. laboratories. The 


smooth-flowing chemical is obtained by introducing 
additive which coats the powder 
particles and form a_ water-resistant skin over 
each crystal. For more data— 


CIRCLE 704 ON SERVICE COUPON 


an exclusive 


Protect Your Eyes... 

A one-piece bi-colored lens, designed specifically 
for workers exposed to intense visible light, ultra- 
violet and infrared radiations, is announced by 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hardened for utmost impact protection, follow- 
ing the company’s special fusing process, the new 
“double feature’”’ lens has the strength of a single 
lens and can be replaced in less than half the 
previous time required. To learn more about it— 


CIRCLE 705 ON SERVICE COUPON 


NEW LITERATURE OFFERED 
(Circle the number on Service Coupon) 


706.—Logan Emergency Showers, Inc., Glendale, 
Cal., offers Bulletin No. 30 on emergency showers 
to quench fire, dilute and remove acids or other 
materials contaminating clothing or the human 
body. 


707.— Five types of 30” to 48” portable fans and 
twenty models of 27” to 72” exhaust fans are illus- 
trated, described and rated in Bulletin No. 100 of 
the Manufacturers Equipment Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
These propellor fans are applicable to general 
cooling and _ ventilating needs wherever large 
volumes of air are to be moved. 


708.—General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has released a new 16 mm. film catalog. All 
films are free except for transportation charges. 
Among the titles are: “Let’s Get Out Of The 
Muddle”, “Your Permit To Drive”, “American 
Harvest” and many others. These are fine addi- 
tions to your club programs. 


Note: 


709,.—Steel Founders Society of America, Cleve- 
land, Ohio has compiled a new standard specifica- 
chait showing more than 70 designated 
classes of steel castings. Yours free for the asking. 


tions 


710.—Buchanan Electrical Products Corp., Hill- 
side, N. J. will gladly send you catalog 52. This 
booklet is twelve pages of information on solder- 
less wire connectors, cable and conduit fittings and 
wiring devices. 


711.—Get on the list to receive “Dust and Fume 
Topics’, a new publication by American Wheelab- 
rator & Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Indiana. 


This publication contains news of how Dustube 
cloth tube-type dust collectors are handling va- 
rious dust and fume control problems throughout 
industry. 


712.—Albeon Supply Co., Jamaica, N. Y., will 
send you a copy of “A Few Facts About De- 
humidification For Industry’. Although this is 
written from the standpoint of manufacturers, the 
information is of interest to homeowners with damp 
basements. 


713.—Ways and means to guard against panic 
and damage from smoke accidentally introduced 
into the air intake of air conditioning systems is 
the subject of bulletin 521 of Ess Instrument Co., 
Bergenfield, New Jersey. 


14.—The Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, offers a marvelous 28-page two-color 
booklet entitled “‘The Control of Industrial Dust.” 
Here are featured case histories of users of Pang- 
born equipment all documented with photos and 
performance data. Get this helpful item. 


715.—Presetting gages manufactured by Scully- 
Jones and Company, Chicago, Illinois, are de- 
scribed in a new 4-page catalog bulletin No. 19-50. 
Also described and illustrated is the special com- 
bination tool board and bench which is designed 
and built as part of most tool gaging setups. 


Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond August 30. 
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1. At work, are you consulted on purchases of material or equipment for your 
department? 
[_] Always [] Usually [_] Sometimes [_] Never 
Name Position 
Firm Business 
Please — Firm address 
check — Street 
5 one [_] Home address 
City Zone State 
. . . . ecseuse: 














WHAT'S AHEAD FOR AMERICAN 
BUSINESS? 
By Sumner Slichter 

Hardly a more perplexing question con 
cerns us today than that of what the future 
holds for the American Sumner 
Slichter, the 
this question in this book which has been 
written in non-technical language for gen 
eral readership 

Slichter is generally optimistic 
future. He believes the U. 
enough to 


economy. 


eminent economist, examines 


about the 
S. is potentially 
undertake a 
huge re-armament program while continu 
ing a high level of civilian production with 
During this 
ees many changes tak 


strong successfully 


out disrupting our economy. 
period, however, h¢ 


ing place. For example. the job of man 
agers will become even more exacting and 
require more training. As for labor unions 
Slichter thinks their economic power will 


be somewhat curtailed when public opinion 
mounts against some of their activity. 
Many other questions get straight-forward 
from the How 
have? 


answers withor, such as: 


much more “welfare state” will we 
Will there be 
lation? Will we have a labor party? 
Although the nature of this book is neces 
sarily speculative, no one is more qualified 
to speculate than the 


whose counsel 1S constantly sought by both 


more or less government regu 


famed economist, 


and industry. For those who 
wish to keep up with trends in our economy, 
this book could well be 


reading 


government 


regarded must 


Norman George 


EXECUTIVE ACTION—by Learned, Ulrich 
and Booz; Andover Press, Ltd.; 212 
pages; $3.25. 

Administrators com 
and industry will be pleased with 
the discretion and good judgment that was 
used in accumulating presenting one 
of the best and most helpful books of use- 
ful information that is available to men with 
a wide range of responsibilities in business 
today. Within its 212 pages one will find 
a large practical problems to 
which attention is directed by manv 
including that of the case study method. 

The and submitted for 
review impress the reader with the fact that 
the usual daily situations in which people 
are concerned should not receive the usual 
consideration if one expects to secure and 
retain the benefits that come from associates 
who have been given proper and fair con- 


and executives in 


merce 


and 


number of 
means 


suggestion ideas 


9 
32 


sideration in the realm of daily human rela- 
tions. 

This is a well written book and my recom- 
mendation that it deserves a wide reading is 
substantiated by the fact that it is one of 
the required resource books used in the 
University of Pittsburgh’s course in “Man- 
agement Problems for Executives.”-—W. G. 
Watkins. 





Next Month! 


Starting with the August issue, 
MANAGE will begin two exclusive 
features which will answer the re- 
quests of hundreds of subscribers: 

(1) WHAT LABOR IS THINKING 
. . . This report will be written by 
the editorial staff of MANAGE and 
will be a digest of the most news- 
worthy thoughts and actions of or- 
ganized labor in all sections of the 
United States. It will be copyrighted 
and will provide management with 
the facts many specialized informa- 
tion services charge several hundred 
dollars a year to render. 

(2) HOW WOULD YOU HAVE 
HANDLED THIS? . . . A supervisory 
“problem” will be presented MAN- 
AGE readers every month and awards 
of $10.00 each will be sent to the 
three readers who send in the best 
solutions. The solutions will appear 
the following month with the prob- 
lem repeated, and a new problem of- 
fered for the following month. This 
also will be a copyrighted feature. 














HIGH TAXES ARE ENDANGERING OUR 
ECONOMY—Speaking at the third Man- 
agement Forum of the Battle Creek area 
NAF clubs was Professor William A. Paton 
of the University of Michigan, above. He 
deplored the Federal taxes as ‘‘drying up 
venture capital.’’ Seated is Charles Lent, 
general chairman of the Forum. 





YOUR STAKE IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 16) 

ity to create the proper environment 
for the plants to prosper. The 
DOING in a company’s public rela- 
tions program is accomplished by all 
its people whose actions are sound 
and merit the public’s understanding 
and approval. You, then, are the one 
who actually does the public rela- 
tions. 

In a substantial part of our re- 
search project, we found a great deal 
of misunderstanding and hazy con- 


ceptions as to the difference between 
publicity and public relations. It is 
of vital importance that ideas and 
organization actions be placed before 
the public in the most effective man- 
ner. It is this formal process of in- 
terpreting your organization that is 
called publicity. This may be made 
into a simple formula. If you take 
the “P” from public and let it repre- 
sent Performance, and take the “R” 
from relations and let it represent 
Recognition, then Performance times 
Recognition equals Public Relations. 
Now then, ninety per cent of your 
time should be spent on performance 
and ten per cent on recognition. 

One should constantly keep in 
mind the fact that problems of a pub- 
lic relations nature cannot be solved 
by merely producing favorable pub- 
lic comment. It must never be for- 
gotten that public relations deals 
with the actions of your organization 
and publicity just explains these ac- 
tions. Obviously, truthful publicity 
aimed at winning public apprecia- 
tion, must be based on good _per- 
formance. 

So far we have discussed “what to” 
topics. For a moment we _ might 
profitably look into some of the “how 
to” items. In deciding upon just 
what should be the public relations 
aims and purposes we can use sev- 
eral tools and techniques. Emphasis, 
to begin with, must be placed upon 
the fact that this should not be done 
haphazardly or purely upon what we 
think or feel. When men reason de- 
ductively about the complex affairs of 
everyday life, they nearly always tend 
to leave out things which they hap- 
pen to forget or just don't know. 
Hence, their conclusions are bound 
to be unsound. Also, how does the 
instinctive public relations program 
go about building an area of recep- 
tivity for its community oriented 
action? How does it go about making 
a company worthy of the good press 
notices it has obtained? It just cannot 
be done on this intuitive basis. 

However, experience can be of in- 
valuable help in establishing a point 
of departure as well as a yardstick. 
Coupled with this, nevertheless, must 
be scientific research techniques 
aimed at objectively ascertaining 
just what the various publics actually 
do think, what they expect from the 
firm, and why? 

(Continued to Page 34) 
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Freedom needs no Security 


7 DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE guar- 
anteed Americans nothing except life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Not 
happiness; just the right to pursue it, and 
pursuit always means hard work, the 
extreme of effort. 


Some people would like to think that 
American freedom means automatic free- 
dom from worry and fear and work. No. 
Nothing in the Declaration of Independence 


Ls 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


TIED TA 
WY, Eo) ab bat - Wd Mofo) (-3 
Textile 
Machinery 





nor the Constitution nor any decent docu- 
ment promises that. Freedom means only 
being free to work for the things you want 
in life. 

The man or family or nation which has 
complete security is the one in prison; the 
slave. The man or family or nation which 
has freedom and independence and self- 
respect is the one willing to stand on its 
own two feet and work for what it gets. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS, AND TAPPING MACHINES 








YOUR STAKE IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Continued from Page 32) 


This point cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. For example, one of our 
interviews was with a top manage- 
ment man whose company has its 
headquarters in this area. This firm, 
I might add, is one of the largest of 
its kind in the world. The executive 
told me that public relations was 
something more or less spontaneous 
and should operate only on an indi- 
vidual basis. On this premise, he 
emphasized, no formal organization 
was necessary. Rather, their job 
merely consisted of partaking in the 
usual community projects. 

These and similar views were 
found in many instances. What made 
this interview stand out in our recol- 
lection was the fact that upon enter- 
ing the building the receptionist was 
involved in an argument with a cus- 
tomer over the payment of a bill. We 
witnessed this emotional discussion 
and then evaluated the remarks of the 
executive. In this instance, an em- 
ployee, is doing irreparable public 
relations damage while the executives 
feel that spontaneous, self-instruction 
is the answer. 

Certainly no executive would mer- 
chandise a product on this sponta- 
neous basis. Therefore, in handling 
the most important commodity of the 
whole organization—attitudes, human 
relations, and _ service — intelligent 
approaches should be _ employed. 
Never let it be forgotten that the 
attitudes of all of the publics are 
your most important concern. 


Keep in mind too, this is not only 
a personal or company question, but 
our whole political and economic 
structure is also at stake. In a democ- 
racy nothing is more important than 
the opinions of the people (popu- 
lous). If we want this type of system 
we must scientifically interpret the 
opinions of the people so that we can 
adjust our thinking to their dominant 
attitudes. 

In referring back to our example, 
a corporations socially conscious pol- 
icy must permeate on a planned basis 
throughout the whole organization, 
from the President to the delivery 
boy. If it misses any link in that 
chain, then the circuit is broken. Re- 
member, John Doe in Department X 
can do more harm unconsciously and 
unnoticed than all of the upper level 
management can do good. Also, there 
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are more John Doe’s than Vice Presi- 
dents. 

Many companies neglect the use 
of scientific methods for learning the 
reasons for unfavorable attitudes on 
the part of customers who fail to 
return. Moreover, they fail to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of tools and tech- 
niques for communication with in- 
ternal and external publics. Still more 
important, many firms are completely 
uninformed as to the chief sources of 
negative attitudes, what customers, 
employees, and the community ex- 
pected of the firm and what people 
know about the firm’s operations, its 
services, and products. A situation 
like this is very disconcerting in light 
of the times and conditions that we 
are facing. 

In the past several paragraphs the 
word “publics” has been used, but it 
has not been specifically tied down. 
In public relations activities there is 
no dealing with the general public. 
Undoubtedly, your organization deals 
with many publics: employees, sup- 
pliers, customers, legislators, and 
others. Each public must be dealt 





“It’s great to be great, but it’s greater 
to be human.” 
—Will Rogers. 





with in terms of their own interests 
and attitudes. As a foreman you must 
speak to the employees in terms that 
will appeal to them and the same 
situation is present when speaking to 
an executive. Also, you may have 
good relationships with one public 
and poor ones with another. All of 
our public relations activities must 
be tailored to the particular public of 
our concern. 

After we have gone through all this 
time, effort, and money in order to 
cultivate better relationships with the 
publics we are dealing with, you may 
wonder just how the public relations 
gains can be measured. By our very 
definition, a sound public relations 
program can exist only when there is 
accurate and periodic study of public 
attitudes. It is only by measuring 
these attitudes that we can determine 
the progress of the public relations 
program. Certainly, time on the air 
or inches of space in publications 
should not be used as a yardstick. 
This cannot be stressed too heavily, 
for unless the program is so oriented 
to the publics need, then no program 
of a public relations nature exists. 
What you have in this case is a pub- 


licity program. This furnishes no 
objective measure of accomplishment 
as far as creating a favorable environ- 
ment for the company to operate. 
Moreover, it does not even provide a 
scale for justifying the expenditures, 

In the over-all plan, the public re- 
lations department or consultant’s 
role is to point out objectively what 
public opinion demands. Combined 
with this he must recommend a 
source of action and direct activities 
for interpreting adopted methods. He 
can do this by maintaining constant 
contact with group leaders and 
opinion molders. Also, by active par- 
ticipation with policy-making groups. 

It is proper, at this point, to stress 
the fact that even though public re- 
lations must function on the policy 
level, it is not an “ivory tower” type 
of operation. To be an adequate 
functioning entity it must strive for 
internal understanding through grass- 
roots application of the program. As 
has been mentioned before, you ac- 
tually do the public relations. Inter- 
estingly enough, the role of the fore- 
man is quite paramount in this sense. 
Since he provides the electric switch 
between management and labor, his 
functioning can well make or break 
any program. Think for a moment 
and you will see that the foreman 
actually is the company and _ public 
relations man in the eyes of the em- 
ployees. 

The basic philosophy of public re- 
lations reveals that all organizations, 
regardless of size, should be con- 
cerned with their relationships among 
consumers, employees, and _ other 
publics. All of our operations, as we 
said earlier, deal with people, so size 
does not in any way eliminate human 
relations. 

Before you has just enfolded a posi- 
tive statement of our research find- 
ings on “your stake in public rela- 
tions.” Just as the article started with 
human relations and ended with 
human relations, so too, does your 
job constantly function within the 
realm of public relations. If our con- 
cepts have in any way helped you 
to more clearly understand what pub- 
lic relations is and how you function 
within its phiiosophy, then our pur- 
pose has been accomplished. If this 
be true, not only has our individual 
needs been met, but we also are well 
on our way to making society a better 
place for us to live in. 
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As the train pulled into the station, the 
porter rapped on a compartment door. 


“Kansas City,”” he announced. ‘’Shall | 
brush you off, madam?” 


“Certainly not,’ she replied icily, ‘I'll 
descend in the usual way.” 


o o °o 


“You should be ashamed of your- 
self, laughing at that fat waiter.” 


“I'm just having fun at his ex- 


panse. 


An angler, who had been trying to hook 
something for the last six hours, was sit- 
ting gloomily at his task, when a mother 
and her small son came along. ‘’Oh goody!” 
cried the youngster, “let me watch you 
catch a fish!” 

Addressing the angler, the mother said, 
severely: ‘Now, don’t you catch a fish for 
him until he says ‘Please!’ “’ 


= com a 


“Man overboard!” shouted the 
young sailor on his first voyage. 

Amid great confusion, the ship was 
stopped. The sailor stepped up to the 
captain, saluted, and said: “Im sorry, 
sir. I made a mistake when I said 
‘Man overboard. ” 

“Thank goodness!” said the captain, 
signaling for full speed ahead. 

“Yeah,” explained the sailor. “It 
was a woman.” 


DOWN AT THE SALT MINES 





Frye 


THE SALES PROMOTION 
GENIUS 
“Boy, | really got it this 
time! You won’t be able to 
make ‘em fast enough when | 
tell you THIS sales gimmick!” 
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A sensible girl is more sensible than 
she looks because a sensible girl has 
more sense than to look sensible. 


° — a 


Said the Florida man, picking up a 
watermelon: “Is this the largest grape- 
fruit you can grow in this part of the 
country?” 

“Stop!” said the Californian. “You're 
crushing that grape.” 


o a a 


The temperance lecturer asked his audi- 
ence: ‘‘Now supposing | had a pail of water 
and a pail of beer on this platform, and 
then brought on a donkey; which of the two 
would he take?” 

“Of course he’d take the water,” 
a voice from the gallery. 

“And why would he take the water?” 
asked the lecturer. 


came 


’ 


‘Because he’s an ass,’’ came the reply. 


oO ce] oO 


Actress (after lengthy monopoly of the 
conversation)—"’but that’s enough about 
me; let us talk about yourself. Tell me— 
what do you think of my part in the new 
movie?” 


2 ® o 
“T notice that in telling about that fish you 
hooked you vary the length of it for different 
listeners.” 
“Yes, I never tell a man more than I think 
he will believe.” 


“You should have seen the fish I 
caught, yesterday! It was huge—tre- 
mendous. Why, it was t-h-a-t long. 
I never saw such a fish!” 

“I believe you.” 

= o 2 

A farmer who went to a large city to see 
the sights took a room at a hotel and be- 
fore retiring asked the clerk about the 
hours for meals. 

“"We have breakfast from 7 to 11, dinner 
from 12 to 3, and supper from 6 to 8,” ex- 
plained the clerk. ‘‘Say,’’ inquired the 
farmer in surprise, ‘When will I git to see 
the town?” 

2 = 2 

D.F.—‘I say, old man, I'm in a terrible 
jam. I need some money badly, and I 
haven't the slightest idea where I'm going 
to get it.” 

D.S.—‘I'm relieved to hear that. I was 
afraid that you might have an idea you could 
borrow it from me.” 

2 e 2 

Absent-minded Professor (leaving 
church )—“Who’s the absent-minded 
one now? I remembered to bring my 
umbrella and yours, too. 

Wife (gazing blankly at him)— 
“But neither of us brought one to 
church.” 

2 Oo 2 

“What is a consulting physician?” 

“He’s a doctor they call in at the 
last minute to share the blame.” 
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DELCO 


MOTORS 


When motor replacements are needed—fast—it's 
a great satisfaction to be able to reach for a 
name. A name like Delco. 


Those who know their integral motors—master 
mechanics, electrical engineers, plant engineers 
—know that the name Delco identifies integral 
motors that exceed industry standards in matters 
of performance, dependability and long life. 


THERE’S A DELCO FOR PRACTICALLY 
ANY INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 


Open and closed motors up to 100 h.p. for stand- 
ard foot mountings. NEMA C&D flange-mounted 
motors up to 30 h.p. Available through local 
Delco motors distributors. 


DELCO PRODUCTS 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 


Available Through Local Delco Motor Distributors 





